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™ ow a thorough knowlcdge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 

and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
oeon, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast-tubles with a ‘elicately-tlavoured beverage & 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the yudicious use of such articles of F 
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diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every ten- 
dency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ¢ ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—T'he Civil Service Gaxtte. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MSS. must be addressed, post-paid, to the EDITOR of Tempie Bar, 8, New 
Burlington Street, London, W. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the 
Writer (not necessarily for publication), and be accompanied by postage stamps for its 
return in case of non-acceptance. Every care will be taken, but the Editor, or the 
Publishers cannot be responsible for accidental loss. MSS. should be written in a clear 
hand on one side of the paper only, and the leaves should be fastened together, and 
paged. Portry.—From the large number of Poems received every month, it is 
impossible to return them. A copy should be kept, as rejected Poems are destroyed. 
CoRRESPONDENCE.—All articles sent are carefully considered, but it is impossible to 
advise beforehand what subjects are likely to meet with acceptance. 


The BACK NUMBERS of TempLe Bar (with a few exceptions), are to be obtained, 
price 1s. each. Most of the Volumes (of which there are Three in each Year) can also be 
obtained, price 5s. 6d. each. Covers for binding the Numbers, price 1s. each. 1 
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THE BEST NATURAL APERIENT. 


The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, London, beg to announce that, 
as numerous Hungarian Aperient Waters are offered to the public with Marks, 
Names, and Designations very similar to those which are used for the 
Hungarian Aperient Water (Hunyadi Janos) so long imported by them, 
they have now adopted an additional Label of their own, comprising 
their Registered Trade Mark of selection, which consists of a 
RED DIAMOND. /7Ziis Label will henceforth serve to 
distinguish the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER SOLD BY 
THE Company from all other Aperient Waters. 

DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER gf 

the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LimiTepD, London, 

Of all Druggists and 
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Is the newest and best food, containing in the purest form every element 
for the nourishment of the body, suited to the robust and invalid alike, and 
an invaluable adjunct to the nursery. 

The ‘ Lancet ” says: ‘“ The preparation is excellent.” 

The “ British Medical Journal” says: ‘‘ This is an excellent preparation. Children 
will appreciate the addition to their dietary.” 

Florador Food takes the place of corn flour, arrowroot, &c., which possess no 
fleth-forming constituents whatever. Florador is quite as palatable and more easily 
digested than any of these starchy compounds. It can be used in the same form and 
for the same purposes, 

As your Grocer for a free sample, or the Florador FoodCompany will supply three sample packets for 10d. 


Depot: 17, SOUTHAMPTON ST., HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 











In consequence of Imitations of 
LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
bears their Signature, thus— 


Lea Gerenus 


Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse and Blackwell, London ; 
and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











‘‘The PERFECTION of Dress Fabrics,” 


DRESS FABRICS 1 \EN S 


GENTLEWOMEN. 


Trade Mark: THE VARNISHED BOARD 


BRIGGS PRIESTLEY & SONS, 
To be obtained from leading Drapers. Laisterdyke and Thornton, Yorks. 
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Arininell. 
A SOCIAL ROMANCE. 


By tHe Avutnor or ‘MEHALAB,’ ‘JoHn HERRING, ETC. 








Cuartrer X. 
“SABINA GREEN.” 


‘JN the four-hundred-and-thirty-first number of the Spectator 
is a letter from Sabina Green, on the disordered appetite she 

had acquired by eating improper and innutritious food at school. 
“T had not been there above a Month, when being in the Kitchen, 
I saw some Oatmeal on the Dresser ; I put two or three Corns in 
my Mouth, liked it, stole a Handful, went into my Chamber, 
chewed it, and for two Months after never failed taking Toll of 
every Pennyworth of Oatmeal that came into the House. But one 
Day playing with a Tobacco-pipe between my Teeth, it happened 
to break in my Mouth, and the spitting out the Pieces left such a 
delicious Roughness on my Tongue, that I could not be satisfied 
till I had champed up the remaining Part of the Pipe. I 
forsook the Oatmeal, and stuck to the Pipes three Months, in 
which time I had dispensed with thirty-seven foul Pipes, all to 
the Boles. I left off eating of Pipes and fell to licking of Chalk. 
Two Months after this, I lived upon Thunder-bolts, a certain long, 
round bluish Stone, which I found among the Gravel in our Garden.” 
Arminell’s mental appetite was as much disordered as the 
physical appetite of Sabina Green. Whether Gaboriau’s novels 
bore any analogy to the foul tobacco-pipes, we do not pretend to 
say, their record of vice certainly left an agreeable roughness on 
her mental palate, but now without any intermediate licking of 
chalk, she has clenched her teeth upon a thunderbolt—a question 
hard, insoluble, beyond her powers of mastication. Besides, she 
was wholly unaware that the thunderbolt had been laid in her 


path expressly that she might exercise her teeth upon it. 
VOL, LXXXV. x 
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A hundred and fifty years ago, Sabina Green picked corns, 
licked chalk and munched tobacco pipes, and the same thing goes 
on nowadays. ‘There are tens of thousands of Sabina Greens 
with their mouths full, and with no appetite but for tobacco-pipes 
or thunderbolts. We have advanced—our pipes are now meer- 
schaum—foam of the sea. 

We have known young ladies who would touch nothing but 
meringues, and thereby seriously impair their constitutions and 
complexions. We have known others who could touch nothing 
but literary meringues, novels, and whose digestion revolted at 
solid food, but who crunched flummery romance at all times of 
day and night, till the flummery invaded their brains, filled 
their mouths, frothed in their hearts; and then tired of sweets 
they look out for what is pungent or foul—like the old tobacco- 
pipes. 

An unwholesome trick into which German women fall is that 
of “naschen,” of nibbling comfits and cakes all day long. They 
carry cornets of bonbons in their pockets, and have recourse to them 
every minute. They suffer much from disordered digestion, and 
fall into the green sickness, because they lack iron in the blood. 
How can they have iron in the blood when they eat only sugar? 
Our English girls have a similar infirmity, they nibble at novels, 
pick at the unsubstantial innutritious stuff that constitutes fiction 
all day long. Do they lack iron in their moral fibre? Are their 
souls bloodless and faint with the green sickness? Howcan it be 
other on a diet of flummery ? 

The stomach of the nibbler never hungers, only craves; the 
appetite is supplanted by nausea. The symptoms of disorder are 
permanent; languor of interest, debility of principle, loss of 
energy in purpose, a disordered vision, and creeping moral 
paralysis. 

If Arminell had reached the condition of one of these novel- 
nibblers, what she had heard would have produced no effect upon 
her heart or brain because neither heart nor brain would have 
been left in her. But she had not been a habitual novel-reader, 
she had read whatever came to hand, indiscriminately ; and the 
flummery of mere fiction would never have satisfied her, because 
she possessed, what the novel-nibblers do not possess, intelligence. 
No control had been exercised over her reading, consequently she 
had read things that were unsuitable. She had a strong character, 
without having found outlets for her energy. A wise governess 
would have tested her, and then led her to pursuits which would 
have exerted her ambition and occupied her interest; but her 
teachers had been either wedded to routine or intellectually her 
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inferiors. Consequently she had no special interests, but that 
inner eagerness and fire which would impel her to take up and 
follow with enthusiasm any object which excited her interest. 
Her friends said of Arminell with unanimity that she was a 
disagreeable girl, but none said she was an empty-headed one. 

On reaching the house, Arminell found that lunch was over, 
and that her father had gone out. He had sauntered forth, as 
the day was fine, to look at his cedars and pines in the planta- 
tions, and with his pocket-knife remove the lateral shoots. Lady 
Lamerton was taking a nap previous to the resumption of her 
self-imposed duties at Sunday-school. 

Arminell was indisposed to go to school and afternoon service 
in the church. After a solitary lunch she went upstairs to the 
part of the house where was Giles’ school-room. She had not 
seen her brother that day, and as the little fellow was unwell, 
she thought it incumbent on her to visit him. 

She found the tutor, Giles Ingett (vulgo, Jingles) Saltren, in the 
room with the boy. Little Giles had a Noah’s Ark on the table, 
and was trying to make the animals stand on their infirm legs, in 
procession, headed by the dove which was as large as the dog, and 
half the size of the elephant. 

Mr. Saltren sat by the window looking forth disconsolately. 
The child had a heavy cold, accompanied by some fever. 

“If you wish to leave the school-room, Mr. Saltren,” said 
Arminell, “I am prepared to occupy your place with the 
captive.” 

“T thank you, Miss Inglett,” answered the tutor. “ But I have 
strict orders to go through the devotional exercises with Giles 
this afternoon, the same as this morning.” 

“J will take them for you.” 

“You are most kind in offering, but having been set my tale 
of bricks to make without straw, I am not justified in sending 
another into the clayfield, in my room.” 

“T see—this is a house of bondage to you, Mr. Saltren. You 
hinted this morning that you meditated an in ewxitu Israel de 
Eqypto.” 

The young man coloured. 

“You tread too sharply on the heels of the pied du lettre, Miss 
Inglett.” 

“But you feel this, though you shrink from the expression of 
your thoughts, You told me yourself this forenoon that you 
were not happy. If you leave us, whither do you proposo 
going ?” 

“A journey in the wilderness for forty years.” 
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“With what Land of Promise in view?” 

“T have set none before me.” . 

“None! I cannot credit that. Every man has his Land of 
Promise towards which he turns his face. Why leave the leeks 
and onions of Goshen, if you have but a stony desert in view as 
your pasture. I suppose the heart is a binnacle with its needle 
pointing to the pole—though each man may have a different pole. 
South of the equator, the needle points reversedly to what is 
pointed north of it. An anchor, an iron link, a nail even may 
divert the needle, but to something it must turn.” 

‘Miss Inglett—had Moses any personal hope to reach and 
establish himself in the land flowing with milk and honey, when 
he led Israel from the brick-kilns? He was to die within sight 
of the land, and not to set foot thereon.” 

“But, Mr. Saltren; who are your Israel? Where are the 
brick-kilns ? Who are the oppressors ? ” 

“Can you ask?” The tutor paused and looked at the girl. 
“*But I suppose you fail to see that the whole of the civilized 
world is an Egypt, in which some are taskmasters and others 
slaves; some enjoy and others suffer. Miss Inglett—you have 
somehow invited my confidence, and I cannot withhold it. It is 
quite impossible that the world can go on as it has been, with 
one class drawing to itself all that life has to offer of happiness, 
and another class doomed to toil and hunger, and sweat and 
have nothing of the light and laughter of life.” 

Arminell seated herself. 

“ Well,” she said, “as Giles is playing with his wooden animals, 
trotting out the contents of his ark ; let us turn out some of the 
strange creatures that are stuffed in our skulls, and marshal 
them. I have been opening the window of my ark to-day, and 
sending forth enquiries, but not a blade of olive has been brought 
to me.” 

“ As for the ark of my head,” said the tutor with a bitter smile, 
“it is the reverse of that of Noah. He sent forth raven and dove, 
and the dove returned, but the raven remained abroad. With me, 
the dark thoughts fly over the flood and come home to roost ; the 
dove-like ones—never.” 

“Tam rather disposed,” said Arminell, laughing, “ to liken my 
head to a rookery in May. The matured thoughts are a-wing and 
wheeling, and the just fledged ones stand cawing at the edge of 
their nests, with fluttering wings, afraid to fly, and afraid to stay 
and be shot.” 

“To be shot ?—by whom ?” 

“ Perhaps, by your wit. Perhaps by my lord’s blunderbus.” 


_ 
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“T will not level any of my poor wit at them, Let your 
thoughts hop forth boldly that I may have a sight of them.” 

An exclamation of distress from Giles. 

“What is the matter?” asked Arminell, turning to her 
brother. 

“The giraffe has broken his leg, and I want him to stand, 
because he has such a long neck.” 

“Tf you were manly, Giles, you would not say, the giraffe has 
broken his leg, but—I have broken the giraffe’s leg.” 

“But I did not, Armie. He had been packed too tightly with 
the other beasts, and his leg was so bent that it broke.” 

“ Mend it with glue,” she advised. 

“T can’t—it is wrong to melt glue on Sunday. Mamma would 
not like it.” 

The conversation had been broken along with the giraffe’s leg, 
and neither Arminell nor young Saltren resumed it for some 
time. Presently the girl said, “ Mr. Saltren, do you know what 
sort of men Addison called Fribblers? They are among men 
what flirts are among women, drawing girls on and then dis- 
appointing them. There are plenty of flirts and fribblers in 
other matters, There are flirts and fribblers with great social 
and religious questions, who play with them, trifle with them, 
hover about them, simulate a lively interest in them, and then— 
when you expect of them a decision and action on that decision, 
away they fly in another direction, and shake ail interest and 
enquiry out of their thoughts. I have no patience with such 
flirts or fribblers.” She spoke with a little bitterness. She was 
thinking of her step-mother. The tutor knew it, but did not 
allow her to see that he did. 

“Do you not think,” he said, “that they fribble from a sense 
of incompetence to grapple with these questions? The problems 
interest them up to a certain point. Then they see that they are 
too large for them, or that they entail consequences they shrink 
from accepting, consequences that will cost them too dear, and 
they withdraw.” 

“ Like the young man in the Gospel who went away sorrowful 
for he had great possessions. He was a fribbler.” 

“Exactly. He was a fribbler. He was insincere and un- 
heroic.” 

“T could not fribble,” said Arminell vehemently. “If I see 
that a cause is right, I must pursue it at whatsoever con- 
sequence to myself. It is of the essence of humdrum to 
fribble. Do you know, Mr. Saltren, I have had a puzzling 
problem set before me to-day, and I shall have no rest till I have 
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worked it out. Why is there so much wretchedness, so much 
inequality in the world?” | 

“ Why was Giles’ giraffe’s leg broken ?” 

Arminell looked at him with surprise, suspecting that instead 
of answering her, he was about to turn off the subject with a joke. 

“The world,” said Saltren, “is like Giles’ Noah’s Ark, packed 
full—over full—of creatures of all kinds, and packed so badly that 
they impinge on, bruise, and break each other. Not only is the 
giraffe’s leg broken, but so is the rim of Noah’s hat, and the ear of 
the sheep, and the tusk of the elephant. It is a congeries of 
cripples. We may change their order, and we only make fresh 
abrasions. The proboscis of the elephant runs into the side of 
the lamb, and Noah’s hat has been knocked off by the tail of the 
raven. However you may assort the beasts, however carefully 
you may pack them, you cannot prevent their doing each other 
damage.” 

Mr. Saltren turned to little Giles and said :— 

“ Bring us you box of bricks, my boy.” 

“Tt is Sunday,” answered the child. “ Mamma would not wish 
me to play with them.” 

“T do not wish to make a Sabbath-breaker of you,” answered 
the tutor, “ nor are your sister and I going to do other than build 
Babel with them—which is permissible of a Sunday.” 

The little boy slid off his seat, went to his cupboard, and 
speedily produced the required box, which he gave to Mr. Saltren. 

The tutor drew forth the lid. The bricks were all in place, 
compacted in perfect order. 

Then he said, with half-sneer, half-laugh, “'There are no gaps 
between them. The whole assemblage firm as it were one block. 
Not a breakage anywhere, not room for a breakage.” 

“No,” said Arminell, “of course not. They all fit exactly 
because they are all cubes. The bricks,” she laughed, “ have no 
long necks like the giraffe, or legs or horns, or proboscis, or 
broad-brimmed hats liable to be broken. Of course they fit 
together.” 

“Tf you shake the ark—the least concussion produces a break- 
age, one or two beasts suffer. You may toss the box of bricks 
about ; and nothing is hurt. Why?” 

Arminell was impatient. “Of course, the reason is plain.” 

“The reason is plain. The bricks are all equal. If it were so 
in the world of men, there would be no jars, no fractures, no 
abrasions, but concord, compactness, peace.” 

Arminell said nothing. She closed her eyes and sat looking at 
the bricks, then at the animals Giles had arranged. 
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The tutor said no more, but his eyes, bright and eager, were on 
the girl’s face. 

Presently Arminell had gathered her thoughts together 
sufficiently to speak. 

“That, then, is the solution you offer to my problem. But to 
me it does not seem solved. There the animals are. They are 
animals—and not bricks.” 

“They are animals, true, but they must be shaken and shaken 
together, till all their excrescences are rubbed away, and then they 
will fit together and find sufficiency of room. That is how 
marbles are made. Shapeless masses of stone are put in a bag 
and rattled till all their edges and angles are rattled off.” 

“ What an ark would remain! You complain of some animals 
crippling others, this scheme of yours would involve a universal 
mutilation—the animals resolved into undistinguishable, shape- 
less, uninteresting trunks. The only creature that would come 
out scatheless would be the slug. All the rest would be levelled 
down to the condition of that creature—which is a digesting 
tube, and nothing more.” Then Arminell stood up. “It is time 
for me to be off,” she said; “her ladyship will be back from 


church, and oh! Mr. Saltren, I have interfered with the Psalms 
and Lessons.” 


Carter XI. 
IN THE AVENUE. 


Accorpixa to the classic story, the Sphinx demanded of all who 
visited her the solution of an enigma—and that enigma was Man. 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, on a quiet, ordinary Sunday morning, 
Arminell, a young girl without experience, had been confronted 
with the Sphinx, and set the same enigma, an enigma involving 
others, like the perforated Chinese puzzle-balls, an enigma that 
has been essayed and answered repeatedly, yet always remains 
insoluble, that, as it has assumed fresh aspects, has developed new 
perplexities. Arminell had been wearied with the routine and 
restraint of social life, its commonplace cuties and conventionalities, 
and had been pardoned that generous though mistaken dislike 
to the insincerities and formalities of civilization, so often found 
among the young—generous, because bred of truth; mistaken, 
because it ignores the fact that the insincerities impose on no one, 
and the formalities are made of mutual compromises, such as 
render life, social life, possible. 

Arminell was in this rebellious mood, when she was brought 
face to face with a problem beyond her powers to unravel. She 
might as well, with a rudimentary knowledge of algebraic 
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symbols, have been set to work out Euler’s proof of the Binomial 
Theorem. She was like Fatima when she opened Blue-Beard's 
secret chamber, and saw in it an array of victims. Of these 
victims disclosed to her, one was Jingles, another Patience; Kite ; 
then came Captain Saltren and his wife; and next hung in the 
dismal cabinet of horrors, Samuel Ceely and Joan Melhuish. The 
world was indeed a Blue-Beard’s room. If you but turned the 
key you saw an array of misery and tearful faces, and hearts with 
blood distilling from them. It was more than that—it was a box 
with a Jackin it. She had touched the spring, and a monster had 
flown up in her face, not to be compressed and buttoned down 
again. 

How could the facts of existence be reconciled with the, idea of 
Divine Justice? On one side were men and women born to wealth 
and position and happiness ; on the other, men and; women denied 
the least of the blessings of life. Why were some of God’s creatures 
petted and pampered, and others kicked about and maltreated ? 
Was the world of men so made from the beginning, or had things 
so come about through man’s mismanagement, and if so, where 
was the over-ruling Providence which governed thejworld ? When 
the Noah’s Ark arrived new from the great toy-shop whence issue 
the planets and spheres, were all the figures round and fitted 
together, only afterwards in the rearrangement to impinge on and 
mutilate each other? Or had they been all alike in the beginning 
and had developed their horns and proboscises, their tusks and 
broad-brimmed hats? Life isa sort of pantomime, that begins 
with a fairy tale, leads to a transformation scene, and ends, per- 
haps, with low comedy. In a moment when we least expect it, 
ensues a blaze of light, a spectacular arrangement of performers, 
and then, away fall the trappings of splendour, and forth, from 
under them, leap out harlequin, clown, and pantaloon. The 
knights cast off their silver armour, the fairies shed their gauzy 
wings, kings and queens depose their crowns and sceptres, and there 
are revealed to us ordinary men and women, with streaks of paint 
on their faces, and patches of powder in their hair, perpetrating 
dismal jokes, the point of which we fancy is levelled at ourselves. 

To some men and women the transformation scene arrives late 
in life, but to all inevitably at some time; and then when the 
scene on the stage before us is changed, a greater transformation 
ensues within. 

When we were children we believed that everything glittering 
was gold, that men were disinterested and women sincere. The 
transformation scene came on us, perhaps with corruscations of 
light and grouping of colours and actors, perhaps without, and 
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went by, leaving us mistrustful of every person, doubtful of every 
thing, sceptical, cynical, disenchanted. Is not—to take a crucial 
case—marriage itself a grand transformation scene that closes the 
idyl of youth, and opens the drama of middle age? We live for 
a while in a fairy world, the flowers blaze with the most brilliant 
colours, the air is spiced as the breezes of Ceylon, angels converse 
with men, and sing «ethereal music, manna floats down from 
heaven, containing in itself all sweetness; sun and moon stand 
still o’er us, over against each other, not to witness a conflict, as of 
old in Ajalon, but to brighten and prolong the day of glamour. 
Then the bride appears before us, as Eve appeared to Adam, un- 
utterably beautiful and perfect and innocent, and we kneel in a 
rapture, and dare not breathe, dare not speak, nor stir ; and swoon 
in an ecstasy of wonder and adoration. 

Then tingle the marriage bells. The transformation scene is 
well set with bridesmaids and orange-blossoms, and a wedding 
breakfast, postboys with favours, and a shower of rice, and 
then ? 

The fairy tale is over. The first part of the pantomime is over. 
The colours have lost their brilliancy, the flowers shrivel, the 
scents are resolved into smells of everyday life, broiled bacon, 
cabbage water, and the light is eclipsed as by a November fog. 
The man for the way-rate, the water-rate, and the gas-rate are 
urgent to have a word with us. There descend on our table at 
every quarter most bitter bills—those of the butcher and the green- 
grocer, the milliner’s little account, and the heavy itemless bill 
from the doctor. What shall we say about our Eve, the beautiful 
the all-but divine, the ideal woman? The all-but divine turns 
out to have a touchy temper and a twanging tongue, falls out 
with her cook, dismisses her, and consequently serves you cold 
mutton and underboiled potatoes. 

The transformation is complete, and how does it leaveus? Ina 
rage atour folly? Cursing our idealism? Rasped and irritable ? 
Withdrawing more and more from the society of our Eve and our 
Eden turned to an espalier garden, toour club? So it is in many 
cases. The transformation scene is a trial, and certain ones there 
are that never recover the shock of disenchantment ; but there are 
others, on the other hand, who endure, and to them comes in the 
end a reward. These continue to sit in their box, listless, paring 
their nails, turning the programme face downwards. Half con- 
temptuously, wholly void of interest, they lend a dull ear to what 
follows, and look on with a wondering eye, convinced that the 
rest is farce and buffoonery and a vexation of spirit, which mus’ 
however be sat through ; then, little by little fresh interests arise, 
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tiny new actors invade the stage, with sweet but feeble voices, 
saying nothing of point, yet full of poetry. The magic begins 
to work once more, the little fingers weave a spell that lays 
hold of heart and brain, and conjures up a new world of fantasy. 
The flowers re-open and flush with colour, the balmy air fans 
our jaded faces, again the songs of angels reach our ears, the 
clouds dispel, the manna falls, Eve resumes her beauty, not the 
old beauty of childlike innocence and freshness, but that of 
ripened womanhood, of sweet maternity, of self-command and self- 
devotion. 

We sit hushed with our head in our hands, and look with 
intense eye, and listen with sharpened ear, and the tears rise 
and run down our cheeks. We have forgotten the old Eden 
with its fantastic imaginations, in the more matured, the richer, 
the fuller, and above all the more real paradise that is now 
revealed. 

In the case of Arminell Inglett there was no enchantment of 
colour, no setting of tableau, for the transformation scene; it 
came on her suddenly but also quietly. In one day, on a quiet 
country Sunday, when she walked out of the dull and stuffy 
school, she passed, as it were, through a veil, out of childland into 
the realm of Sphinx. 

In the evening, after a dull dinner, instead of remaining in the 
drawing-room with my lady, who had taken up a magazine, 
Arminell put a shawl over her head and shoulders, went forth into 
the garden, and thence to the avenue. 

The evening -was pleasantly warm, the weather beautiful ; 
beneath the trees the dew did not fall heavily. A new moon was 
shining. The girl thought over what she had heard and seen 
that day—over the troubles and wrongs of Captain Saltren, driven 
from his occupation, and yet chained to the house that was his 
own, and with which he would not part ; over the defiant scepticism 
of Patience Kite, at war in heart with God and man; over the 
suffering lives of Samuel and Joan; united in heart, yet severed by 
fate, looking to a common grave as the marriage bed, and Arminell 
felt almost contempt for these latter, because they accepted their 
lot without resentment. She thought over what young Mr. Saltren 
had said about his own position, and she was able to understand 
that it was one of difficulty and discomfort. 

Then she turned her mind to the Sunday-school, where, whilst 
outside of it, within the narrow confines of Orleigh parish, there was 
so much of trouble and perplexity, my lady was placidly teaching 
the children to recite as parrots the names of the books of the 
Apocrypha, which they were not to read for the establishment of 
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doctrine, and Captain Tubb was enunciating arrant nonsense about 
the names of the Sundays preceding Lent. 

The avenue was composed of ancient oaks. It was reached from 
the garden, which intervened between the house and it. The 
avenue was not perfectly in line, because the lie of the land did 
not admit of its being carried at great length without a curve, 
following the slope of the hill that rose above it, and fell away 
below in park-land to the river. 

The walk was gravelled with white spar. It commanded an 
exquisite view down the valley of the Ore, over rich meadow-land 
and pasture, dotted with clumps of trees, beech, chestnut, and 
Scotch pine. A line of alders marked the course of the river, to 
where, by means of a dam, it had been widened into a lake. On 
the further side of the river, the ground gently rose in grassy 
sweeps to the wooded hills. To the south-west the river wound 
away about shoulders of richly-clothed hills, closing in on each 
other, fold on fold. The avenue was most delightful in the evening 
when the setting sun gilded the valley with its slant beams, turned 
the trunks of the pines scarlet, and cast the shadows of the park 
trees a purple blue on the illuminated grass. 

Oaks do not readily accommodate themselves to form avenues, 
they are contorted, gnarled, consequently oak avenues are rarely 
met with. That at Orleigh had the charm of being uncommon. 

The evening was still, the sky was full of light, so much so that 
the stars hardly showed. The light spread as a veil from the 
north, from behind the Orleigh woods, and reflected itself in the 
dew that bathed the grass. Arminell was attached to this walk, 
in great measure because she could at almost all times saunter 
in it undisturbed. 

She had not, however, on this occasion, been in it half an hour, 
before she saw her father coming to her. He had left his wine ; 
there were, as it happened, no guests in the house, and he and the 
tutor had not many topics in common. 

“ Well, Armie!” he said, “I have come out to havea cigar, and 
lean on you. My lady told me I should find you here.” 

“And, papa, I am so glad you have come, for I want to have a 
word with you.” 

“About what, child?” Lord Lamerton was a direct man—a 
man in his position must be direct to get through all the business 
that falls to him, business which he can not escape from, however 
much he may desire it. 


“‘ Papa,” said Arminell, “it is about the Saltrens.” 
“What about them ?” 


“Tf you give up the manganese—what is Captain Saltren to do?” 
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“Stephen will find work somewhere, never fear.” 

“But he cannot leave his house.” | 

“That he will have to sell, the railway company want to cross 
Chillacombe at that point. He will get a good price, far beyond 
the value of the house and plot of land.” 

“ Papa—must the manganese be given up?” 

“Of course it must. I have no intention of allowing myself to 
be undermined.” 

“But it is so cruel to the men who worked on it.” 

“Manganese no longer pays for working. There has been a 
loss on the mine for the last five years. We are driven out of 
the market by the Eiffel manganese. The Germans work at less 
wage, and our men refuse to have their wage reduced.” 

“But what are the miners to do?” 

“They were given warning that the mine would be closed, as 
long as five years ago; and the warning has been renewed every 
year since. They have known that they must seek employment 
elsewhere. They will have to go after work, work will not come 
to them—it is the same in every trade. All businesses are liable 
to fluctuations, some to extinction. When the detonating cap was 
invented, the old trade of flint chipping on the Sussex downs began 
to languish; with the discovery of the lucifer match it expired 
altogether. When adhesive envelopes were introduced, the wafer- 
makers and sealing-wax makers were thrown out of work, and the 
former trade was killed outright. I was wont to harvest oak-bark 
annually, and put many hundreds of pounds in my pocket. Now 
the Americans have superseded tan by some chemical composition, 
and there is no further sale for bark. I am so many hundreds of 
pounds the poorer.” 

“Yes, papa, that is true enough, but you have a resisting power 
in you that others have not. You have your rents and other sources 
of income to fall back on; these poor tradesmen and miners and 
artizans have none. I have read that in Manitoba the secret of 
the magnificent corn crops is found in this, that the ground is 
frozen in winter many feet deep, and remains frozen in the depths 
all summer, but gradually thaws and sends up from below the 
released water to nourish the roots of the wheat, which are thus 
fed by an unfailing subterranean fountain. It is so with you, 
you are always heavy in purse and flush in pocket, because you 
also have your sources always oozing up under your roots.” 

“My dear Armie, my subterranean source—the manganese is 
exhausted ; for five years instead of being a source it has been a 
sink.” 

“ Whereas,” continued Arminell, “the poor and the artizan lie 
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on shelfy rock, with shallow soil above it. A drought—a week of 
sun—and they are parched up and perish.” 

“My dear girl, the analogy is false. The difference between us 
is between the rooted and the movable creature. Do not they 
live on us, eat us, consume our superfluity ? We are vegetables— 
that root in the soil, and the tradesmen and artizans nibble and 
browse on us. The richer our leaf, the more succulent our juices, 
the more nutriment we supply to them. When they have eaten 
us down to the soil, they move off to other pastures and nibble 
and browse there. When we have recovered, and send up fresh 
shoots, back they come, munch, munch, munch. If one supply 
fails, others open. There is equipoise—I dare say there are twice 
as many hands employed in making matches and adhesive envelopes 
now, as there were of old chipping flints and making wafers.” 

“That may be, but the drying up of one spring before another 
opens must cause distress. Where is that other one, that the 
necessitous may drink of it? Ishmael was dying of thirst in the 
desert on his mother Hagar’s lap, within a stonc’s throw of a well 
of which neither knew till it was shown them by an angel.” 

“Of course there is momentary distress, but the means of 
locomotion are now so great, that every man can go about in 
quest of work. Things always right themselves in the end.” 

“Tkey do not right themselves without the crushing and 
killing of some in the process. Tell me, papa, how is this to be 
explained? I have to-day encountered two poor creatures who 
have loved each other for twenty years, and are too abject in their 
poverty to be able even now to marry. No fault of either accounts 
for this. Accident, misfortune, divide them—such things ought 
not to be.” 

“But they are—they cannot be helped.” 

“They ought not to be—there must be fault somewhere. Either 
Providence in ruling destinies rules them crooked, or the social 
arrangements brought about by civilization are to blame.” 

“Here, Armie, I cannot follow you. I am content with the 
providential ordering of the world.” 

“ Of course you are, papa, on fifty thousand a year.” 

“You interrupt me. I say I am content with the social 
structure as built up by civilization.” 

“T have no doubt about it—you are a peer. But what I want 
to know is, how do the providential and social arrangements look 
to the Fredericks with the Empty Pockets, not what aspect they 
wear to Maximilian and Le Grand Monarque. Do you suppose 
that Captain Saltren is content that his livelihood should be 
snatched from him; or Patience Kite that her father and mother 
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should have died, leaving her in infancy a waif; or Samuel Ceely, 
that he should have blown off his hand and blown away his life’s 
happiness with it, and dislocated his hip and put his fortunes for 
ever out of joint thereby, so as to be for ever incapacitated from 
making himself a home, and having a wife and little children to 
cling about his neck and call him father ?” 

“ Old Sam was not all he ought to have been before he met 
with his accidents.” . 

“Nor are any of us all we ought to be. Papa, why should it 
have fallen to your lot to have two wives, and Samuel Ceely be 
denied even one?” 

“Upon my word, Armie, I cannot tell.” 

“T do not suppose you can see how those are who live on the 
north side of the hill always in shade and covered with mildew, 
when you bask on the south side always in sun, where the 
strawberries ripen early, and the roses bloom to Christmas.” 

“T beg your pardon, child, I have had my privations. We can- 
not afford to go to town this season. I have had to make a 
reduction in my rents of twenty per cent. I get nothing from 
my Irish property, cannot sell my bark, lose by my manganese. 
Are you satisfied ?” 

“No, papa, your privations are loss of luxuries, not of neces- 
saries. ‘Those who have been exposed to buffets of fortune, been 
scourged by the cynical and cruel caprice which rules civilized 
life, will rise up and exact their portions of life’s pleasures and 
comforts. They will say,—we will not be exposed to the chance 
of being full to-day and empty to-morrow, of working without 
hope—like Samuel and Joan.” 

“Sam does not work.” 

“That is the fault of Providence which blew off his hand and 
distorted his leg. I say, the needy and the workers will ask why 
we should be well-dressed, well-housed, well-fed, hear good music, 
buy good pictures, ride good horses —” her thoughts moved faster 
than her words; she broke off her :sentence without finishing it. 
“Papa! why, at a meet, should Giles have his pony and little 
Cribbage run on his feet?” 

“Upon my soul,” answered Lord Lamerton, “I can’t answer in 
any other way than this—because I keep a pony and the rector 
does not for his little boy.” 

“But, papa, I think the time must come when you will have to 
justify your riding a good hunter and wearing a red coat ; and I for 
wearing a tailor-made habit, whilst Miss Jones has but a skirt.” 

“Look here, Armie,” said her father, “ how dense, how like 
snow the fog is lying on the pasture by the water.” 
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“ Yes, papa, but 


“There is no fog here, on the higher land.” 

“No, papa.” 

“There is frost below when there is none here.” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because that lies low, and this high.” 

“ But why should that lie low, and this high?” 

“ Of course, because—it is the configuration of the land.” 

“ But how unreasonable, how unjust, that there should be such 
configuration of the land, as you call it. There should be no 
elevations and no depressions anywhere—a universal flat is the 
landscape for you.” 

Arminell winced. She saw the drift of her father’s remarks. 

“My dear,” he said, “ there must be inequalities in the social 
level, but I am not sure that these very inequalities do not give 
charm and richness to the social picture. Each level has its 
special flora. The marigold and the milkmaid and the forget- 
me-not love the low moist bottom where the fog and frost hang, 
and will not thrive here. Those ups and downs, those hills and 
valleys which so shock your sense of fitness, are the secret of 
richness, are the secret of fertility. In equatorial Africa, Dr. 
Schweinfurth found a dead level and perennial swamp. In Mid- 
Asia, Huc traversed an Alpine plateau absolutely sterile. It is a 
very unreasonable thing to some that our moors should contain so 
many acres of unprofitable bog, that they should be sponges 
receiving and growing nothing. They say that we, the wealthy, are 
these absorbing sponges, unprofitable bogs of capital. But, my dear 
child, if the bogs were all drained, all the water would run off as 
fast as it fell, They retain the water and gradually discharge it 
on the thirsty lowlands. And so is it with us. We spend what 
we receive and enrich therewith those beneath. But come—I 
shall go in. I am feeling chilled.” 

“T will take another turn first,” said Arminell. 

“Don’t fret yourself, my dear,” said her father, “about these 
matters. Take the world as it is.” 

“‘ Papa—that advice comes too late. I cannot.” 


Cuarter XII. 


SINTRAM. 


Lorp Lamerton returned to the house; he threw away his cigar- 
end, and went in at the snuggery door, the door into the room 
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whither the  ‘tlemen retired for pipes and spirits and water, a 
room orname 1 with foxes’ heads and brushes, whips, hunting 
pictures, and oudus and,,ends of all sorts. He shut the door and 
passed through it into jjhat part of the house in which was the 
school-room, and Giles’ sleeping apartment. As he entered the 
passage, Lord Lamerton heard piercing shrieks, as from a child 
yelling in terror or pain. 

In a moment, Lord Lamerton ran up the stairs towards the 

odroom of his son. The nurse was there already, with a light, 
«nd was sitting on the bed, endeavouring to pacify the child. 
triles. + up in his night-shirt, in the bed clothes, with his eyes 
wide op. , his fair head disordered, striking out with his hands 
in recurring pcroxysms of terror. 

“ What is the matter with him?” asked the father. 

“ My lord—he has been dreaming. He has had one or two of 
these fits before. Perhaps his fever and cold have had to do 
with it.” Then hastily to Giles who began to kick and beat, and 
went into a fresh access of cries, “There, then, my dear, your 
papa has come to see you. Have you nothing to say to him?” 

But the little boy was not to be quieted. He was either still 
asleep, or, if awake, he saw something that bereft him of the 
power of regarding anything else. 

“There will be no questioning him, my lord, till he is 
thoroughly roused,” said the nurse. 

“ Bring me a glass of water.” 

Whilst the woman went for the tumbler, Lord Lamerton seated 
himself on the bed-side, and drew the little boy up, and seated 
him on his lap. 

“Giles, my darling, what is the matter ?” 

Then the little fellow clung round his father’s neck, and the 
tears broke from his eyes, and he began to sob. 

“What is the matter, my pet, tell me? Have you had bad 
dreams? Here, drink this draught of cold water.” 

“No, no, take it away,” ovied the child. “I want papa to 
stay. Papa, you won't be taken off, will you? Papa, you will 
not leave me, will you?” 

“No, my dear. What have you been thinking about ? ” 

‘“‘T have not been thinking. I saw it.” 

“Saw what, Giles.” 

Lord Lamerton stroked the boy’s hair; it was wet with per- 
spiration, and now his cheeks were overflowed with tears. The 
shrieks had ceased. He had recovered sufficient consciousness ° 0 
control himself; “ Papa, I was at the window.” . 

“What, in your night-shirt ? After you had been put to bed ? 
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That was wrong. With your heavy cold you shor 1 not have 
left your bed.” 


The child seemed ‘puzzled. 

“Papa, I do not understand how it wz. I would not have 
left bed for the world, if I thought you di . not wish it; and I do 
not remember getting out—still, I must have got out; for I was 
at the window.” 

“ He has not left his bed. He has been dreaming, my lord,” 


explained the nurse in an undertone; and Lord Lamerton 
nodded. 


“Papa, dear.” 

“Yes, my pet.” 

“ Are you listening to me?” 

“T am all attention.” : 

“Papa, I was at the window. But I am very sorry that I was 
there, if you are annoyed. I will not do it again, dear papa. 
And the moon was shining brightly on the drive. You know 
how white the gravel is. It was very white with the moon on it. 
I did not feel at all cold, papa; feel me, I am quite warm.” 

“Yes, my treasure, go on with your story.” 

“Then I watched something black come all the way up the 
drive, from the lodge-gates, through the park. I could not at 
first make out what it was, but I saw that it was something very 
very black, and it came on slowly like a great beetle. But when 
it was near, then I saw it was a coach drawn by four black horses, 
and there was a man on the box, driving, and he was in black. 
There was no silver nor brass mounting to the harness of the 
horses, or I should have seen it sparkle in the moonlight. And, 
dear papa, the coach stole on without making any noise. I saw 
the horses trotting, and the wheels of the coach turning, but 
there was no sound at all on the gravel. Was not that 
strange ?” 

“Very strange indeed, my dear.” 

“But there was something much stranger. I saw that the 
horses had no heads, and also that the coachman had no head. 
His hat with the long weeper was on the top of the carriage. He 
could not wear it because he was without a head. Was not that 
queer?” 

“Very queer,” answered Lord Lamerton, and signed to the 
nurse to leave the room. His face looked grave, and he held the 
little boy to his heart, and kissed his forehead with lips that 
somewhat quivered. 

‘Then, papa, the carriage stopped at the entrance, and I could 


s through the window panes to the gravel with the moon on it, 
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on the other side, and there was no one at all in the coach. It 
was quite, quite empty.” 

“Did you not think it was Dr. Blewett come to see you, my 
little man ?” 

“No, papa, I did not think anything about whose coach it was. 
But when it remained at the door, and no one got out, I saw it 
must be staying for some one to enter it.” 

“ And did any one come out of the house?” 

Then the little boy began to sob again, and cling round his 
father’s neck, and kiss him. 

“Well, my dear Giles?” 

“Oh, papa!—you will not go away!—I saw you come out of 
the door, and you went away in the coach 2 

“T!” Lord Lamerton drew a sigh of relief. The dream of the 
dear little fellow, associated with his illness, had produced an 
uneasy effect on the father’s mind—he feared it might portend the 
loss of the boy, but if the carriage waited only for himself: ! 

“That, papa, was why I cried, and was frightened. You will 
not go! you must not go!” The child trembled, clasping his 
father and rubbing his wet cheek against his father’s face. 

Then Lord Lamerton called the nurse from the next room. 
‘Master Giles,” he said, “is not thoroughly roused. The current 
of his thoughts must be diverted. Throw that thick shawl over 
him. I will carry him down into the drawing-room to my lady, 
and show him a picture-book. Then he will forget his dream and 
goto sleep. Come for him in a quarter of an hour.” 

The nurse did as required. Then Lord Lamerton stood up, 
carrying his son, who laid his head on his father’s shoulders, 
and so he bore him through the passages and down the 
grand staircase to the drawing-room. The little fair face rested 
on the shoulder, with the fair hair hanging down over the father’s 
back, and one hand was clutched in the collar. Lord Lamerton 
kissed the little hand. He was not afraid of making the child’s 
cold worse, the evening was so warm. 

Lady Lamerton was sitting on a settee with a reading lamp 
on a table at her side, engaged on an article in one of the contem- 
porary magazines, on the Decay of Belief in the World. 

Lady Lamerton was a good woman, who, on Sunday would on 
no account read a novel, or a book of travels, or of profane 
history. Her Sabbatarianism was a habit that had survived from 
her childish education, long after she had come to doubt its 
obligation or advisability. But, though she would not read a 
book of travels, memoirs or history, she had no scruple in reading 
religious polemical literature. On one Sunday she found that 
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miracles were incredible by intelligent beings, and next Sunday 
she had her faith in the miraculous re-established on the massive 
basis of a magazine article. 

For an entire fortnight she laboured under the impression that 
Christianity had not a leg to stand on, and then, on the strength 
of another article, was sure it stood on as many as a centipede. 
For a while she supposed that dogmas were the cast cocoons of a 
living religion, and then, newly instructed, harboured the belief 
that it was as impossible to preserve the spirit of religion without 
them as it is to keep essences without bottles. At one time she 
supposed the articles of the creed to be the shackles of faith, and 
then that they were the characters by which faith was decipher- 
able. 

The sun was at one time supposed to be a solid incandescent 
ball, but astronomers probed it with their proboscises, and found 
that the body was enveloped in sundry wraps, which they termed 
photosphere and chromosphere, and which acted as jacket and 
overcoat to the body, which was declared to be black as that of a 
Hottentot. Some fresh proboscis-poking revealed the fact that 
the blackness supposed to be the sun-core was in fact an inter- 
vening vapour or rain of ash, and when this was perforated, the 
very body of the sun was seen, red as that of an Indian, sullenly 
glowing, lifeless, almost lightless,a cinder. Moreover, the spectro- 
scope was brought to analyse the constituents of the photosphere 
and to determine the metals in a state of incandescence com- 
posing it. 

Lady Lamerton, looking through the telescopes of magazine 
articles and reviews, was continually seeing deeper into the great 
luminous, heat-giving orb of Christianity ; was shown behind 
its photosphere, taught to despise its chromosphere, and saw exhi- 
bited behind them blackness, exhausted force, the ash of extinct 
superstitions. The critical spectroscope was, moreover, brought 
to bear on Christianity, and to analyse its luminous atmosphere, 
and resolve it into alien matter, none distinctively solar, all vulgar, 
terrestrial, and fusible. 

The astronomer assures us that the fuel of the sun must fail, 
and then the world will congeal and life disappear out of it, and 
the critic announces the speedy expiring of Christianity. But, as 
—indifferent to the fact that the sun like a worn-out and made-up 
old beau is tottering to extinction—Lady Lamerton ordered 
summer bonnets, and laid out new azalea beds, just so was it with 
her religion. She continued to teach in Sunday-school, went to 
church regularly, read the Bible to sick people, did her duty in 
society, ordered her household, made home very dear to his lord- 
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ship—in a word, lived in the light and heat of that same 
Christianity which she was assured, and by fits and starts believed, 
was an exploded superstition. As Lord Lamerton brought little 
Giles in his arms into the drawing-room, he whispered in his ear, 
“not a word about the coach to mamma,” and Giles nodded. 

Lady Lamerton put her book aside and looked up. 

“Oh, Lamerton! What are you doing? The boy is unwell, 
and ought to be in bed.” 

“He has been dreaming, my dear; has had the nightmare, 
and I have brought him down for change, to drive the frightening 
thoughts away. He will not take cold, he is in flannel, and the 
shawl is round him. Besides, the evening is warm.” 

“He must not be here many minutes. He ought to be asleep,” 
said his mother. 

“My dear, I have promised him a look at a picture-book. It 
will make him forget his fancies. What have you over there ?” 

“No Sunday stories or pictures, I fear.” 

“ Yonder is a book in red— illustrated. What is it?” 

“¢Sintram ’—it is not a Sunday book.” 

“T have not read it for an age, but if I remember right, the D— 
comes into it.” 

“Tf that be the case it is perhaps allowable.” 

“What is the meaning of that picture?” asked the little boy, 
pointing to the first in the text. It was by Selous. It 
represented a great hall with a stone table in the centre, about 
which knights were seated, carousing. In the foreground was a 
boy kneeling, beating his head, apparently frantic. An old 
priest stood by, on one side, and a baron was starting from the 
table, and upsetting his goblet of wine. 

“T cannot tell, I forget the story, it must be forty years since 
I read it. I have not my glasses. Pass the book to your mother, 
she will read.” 

Lady Lamerton drew the volume to her, and read as follows :— 
“A boy, pale as death, with disordered hair and closed eyes, 
rushed into the hall, uttering a wild scream of terror, and clinging 
to the baron with both hands, shrieked piercingly, ‘Knight and 
father! Father and knight! Death and another are closely 
pursuing me!’ An awful stillness lay like ice on the whole 
assembly, save that the boy screamed ever the fearful words.” 

“Tt is not a pretty story,” said Lord Lamerton uneasily. 

“Papa,” whispered the boy, “I did not think that anything was 
following me. I thought ”—his father’s hand pressed his shoulder 
—“no, papa, I will not repeat it to mamma.” 

“ What is it, Giles ?” asked his mother, looking up from the book. 
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“Nothing but this, my dear,” answered Lord Lamerton, “ that 
I told Giles not to talk about his dreams. He must forget them 
as quickly as possible.” 

“ What is that priest doing?” asked the child, pointing to the 
picture. 

Lady Lamerton read further. “‘Dear Lord Biorn,’ said the 
chaplain, ‘our eyes and thoughts have all been directed to you 
and to your son in a wonderful manner; but so it has been 
ordered by the providence of God.’ ” 

“JT think, Giles, we will have no more of ‘ Sintram’ to-night. 
Let us look together at the album of photographs. I will show 
you the new likeness of sweet Hermione.” 

“ Where is young Mr. Saltren?” asked Lady Lamerton. 

“T fancy he has gone tosee his mother. If I remember aright, 
he said, after dinner, that he would stroll down to Chillacot.” 

“There comes nurse,” said Lady Lamerton. “Now, Giles, 
dear, you must go to sleep, and sleep like a top.” 

“JT will try, dear mamma.” But he clung to and kissed 
most lovingly, and still with a little distress in his flushed face, 
his father. He had not quite shaken off the impression left by 
his dream. 

When the boy was going out at the door, keeping his head 
over his nurse’s shoulder, wrapped in the shawl, Lord Lamerton 
watched him lovingly. Then ensued a silence of a minute or two. 
It was broken by Lady Lamerton, who said— 

“We really cannot go on any longer in the crypt.” 

“The crypt?” 

“You must build us a new school-room. The basement of the 
keeper’s cottage is unendurable. It did asa make-shift through 
the winter, but in summer the closeness is insupportable. Besides, 
the noises overhead preclude teaching and prevent learning.” 

“T will do what I can,” said Lord Lamerton; “ but I want to 
avoid building this year, as I am not flush of money. Such a 
room will cost at least four hundred pounds. It must have some 
architectural character, as it will be near the church, and must not 
be an eyesore. I wish it were possible to set the miners to build, 
so as to relieve them; but they are incapable of doing anything 
outside their trade.” 

“ What will they do?” 

“Tcannot say. They have not been like the young larks in 
the fable. These were alarmed when they overheard the farmer 
and his sons discuss the cutting of the corn. But the men have 
been forewarned and have taken no notice of the warnings. Now 
they are bewildered and alarmed because they are turned off.” 
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“Something must be done for them.” 

“T have been considering the cutting of a new road to the 
proposed station: but the position of the station cannot be 
determined till Saltren has consented to sell Chillacot, and he is 
obstinate and stupid about it.” 

“Then you cannot cut it till you know where the station will 
be?” 

“Exactly ; and Captain Saltren is obstructive. Iam not at all 
sure that his right to the land could be maintained. I strongly 
suspect that I might reclaim it; but I do not wish any 
unpleasantness.” 

“Of course not. Is the road necessary ?” 

“Not exactly necessary; but I suppose work for the winter 
must be found for the men. As we have not gone to town this 
season, and if, as I propose, we abandon our projected tour to the 
Italian lakes in the autumn, I dare say we can manage both the 
road and the school-room ; but I need not tell you, Julia, that I 
have had heavy losses. My Irish property brings me in not a 
groat. I have lost heavily through the failure of the Occidental 
Bank, and I have reduced my rents. I am sorry for the men. 
Cornish mining is bad, or the fellows might have gone to 
Cornwall. Perhaps if I find them work on the new road, mines 
may look up next year.” 

“Arminell has been speaking to me about Samuel Ceely. She 
wants him taken on,” said her ladyship. ‘She will pay for him 
out of her own pocket.” 

Lord Lamerton’s mouth twitched. “Arminell has asked me 
why I should have been allowed two Lady Lamertons, and he not 
one Mrs. Ceely.” 

“ Arminell is an odd girl,” said her ladyship. “But I am 
thankful to find her take some interest in the poor. It is a new 
phase in her life.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Lord Lamerton, “that you and Armie 
are alike in one particular, and unlike in another. You both 
puzzle your brains with questions beyond your calibre, you with 
theological, she with social questions ; but you are unlike in this, 
that you take your perplexities easily, Arminell goes into a fever 
over hers.” 

“Tt is a bitter sorrow to me that I cannot influence her,” said 
Lady Lamerton humbly. “ But I believe that no one devoid of 
definite opinions could acquire power over her. I see that so 
much can be said, and said with justice on all sides of every 


question, that all my opinions remain, and ever will remain, in 
abeyance.” 
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“T sincerely trust that the minx will not fall under the 
influence of those who are opinionated.” 

“ Arminell is young, vehement, and, as is usual with the young, 
indisposed to make allowance for those who oppose what com- 
mends itself to her mind, or for those who do not leap at 
conclusions with the same activity as herself.” 

“And she is pert!” said Lord Lamerton. “Upon my soul, 
Julia, it is going a little too far to take me to task for having 
been twice married. And again, when I said something about 
my being content with the providential ordering of the world, she 
caught me up, and told me that any one with a coronet and fifty 
thousand a year would say the same. I have not that sum this 
year, anyhow. Girls nowadays are born without the bump ot 
reverence, and with that of self-assurance unduly developed.” 

Neither spoke for a few minutes. 

Presently Lord Lamerton, who was looking depressed, and was 
listening, said: 

“Hark! Is that Giles crying again?” 

“T heard nothing.” 

“Possibly it was but my fancy. Poor little fellow! Some- 
thing has upset him. It was unfortunate, Julia, our lighting on 
‘Sintram.’” 

He stood up. 

“Tam not easy about the dear little creature. Did you see, 
Julia, how he kissed me, and clung to me?” 

“ He is very fond of you, Lamerton.” 

“And I of him. I think I shall be more easy if I go up and 
see our Sintram, and learn whether he is asleep, or whether the 
bad dreams are threatening him. Poor little Sintram!” 

“You will come back, Lamerton ? ”- 

“Yes, dear, when I have seen and kissed my little Sintram.” 


Cuaprer XIII. 
THE PRIVILEGED CLASS. 


“Ts it not a sad reflection,” said Lady Lamerton on the return 
of his lordship, “ that the men who influence others are those of 
one idea, in a word, the narrow. Because they are borné in mental 
vision, ignorant and prejudiced, they throw the whole force of 
their wills in one direction, they become battering rams, and the 
harder their heads the heavier the blows they deal. If we have 
knowledge, breadth of vision, charity, we cease to be certain, are 
no longer bigots and our power of impressing others fails in 
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proportion to our liberality. I feel my own incompetence with 
Arminell, but not with Arminell alone. I am conscious of it 
when taking my Sunday class. I dare insist on nothing, because 
I am convinced of nothing. I am so much afraid of laying stress 
on any religious topic, which has been, is, or may be controverted, 
that I restrain myself to the explanation of those facts which I 
know to be indisputable. I teach the children that when 
Ahasuerus sent young men with letters riding on dromedaries, 
those animals had two humps; whereas when Rebekah lighted 
down off her camel to meet Isaac, her creature had but one hump. 
And I console the dying with the last bulletins of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund determining the site of Ezion Geber. You know, 
my dear Lamerton, that there are in the atmosphere nitrogen 
which is the negative gas, oxygen which is positive, and carbonic 
acid which is deleterious to life. Isuppose it is the same with the 
spiritual atmosphere breathed by the soul, only the oxygen is so 
hard—nay to me so impossible to extract, and I am so scrupulous 
not to communicate any carbonic acid to my scholars, that I fill 
the lungs of their souls with nitrogen only—a long category of 
negatives.” 

“What you teach matters little. The great fact of your 
kindness and sympathy and sense of duty remains undisturbed, 
unassailable,” said Lord Lamerton. 

“My dear,” said her ladyship, “I wish I could be of more use 
than Iam; but I am like Mrs. Quickly in the ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ who held commissions simultaneously for Doctor Caius, 
Slender and Fenton, and wished each and all success in his suit 
for sweet Anne Page. I am not a power, or anything appreciable, 
because my judgment hangs ever in suspense and flickers like a 
needle in a magnetic storm. When I hear our dear good rector 
lay down the law with thump of cushion in the pulpit, I know he 
is thoroughly sincere and that sincerity is the outcome of con- 
viction. All this emphasis would go were he to read such-or- 
such an article in the Westminster Review, because his conviction 
would be sapped. But, without his conviction would he be of 
much use? Would he carry weight with his rustic audience? 
They value his discourses as the Israclite valued the strong blast 
that brought quails. If his mighty lungs blew nothing but 
vagueness, would they care to listen, or if they listened would 
they pick up anything where nothing was dropped? I am sure 
that the great leaders of men were men of one idea. Look at the 
apostles, illiterate fishermen, but convinced, and they upset 
heathendom. Look at Mahomet, an epileptic madman, believing 
absolutely in only one thing—himself, and he founded Islam. 
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Calvin, Luther, St. Bernard, Hildebrand, all were men of one 
idea, allowing of no Jfs and Buts to qualify. That was the secret 
of their strength. It is the convex glass that kindles a fire, not 
that which is even.” 

“The narrow can only influence the ignorant.” 

“The narrow will always influence the bulk of men, for the 
bulk of mankind is ignorant, not perhaps of the three Rs, but of 
the compensating forces which keep the social and political 
systems from flying to pieces.” 

“Thank heaven, Julia, the country is not in the hands of 
fanatics to whirl her to destruction.” 

“ How long will it remainso? There are plenty of hot-brained 
Phaethons who think themselves capable of driving the horses of 
the sun, and who have not yet learned to control themselves. To 
my mind, Lamerton, our class is the fly-wheel that saves the watch 
from running down at a gallop, and marking no progress at all. 
In the chronometer the balance-wheel is made up of two metals 
with different powers of contraction and expansion, one holds the 
other in check, and produces equilibrium. The wheel oscillates 
this way, that way, and acts as a controlling power on the 
mainspring and modifies the action of the wheels. Our class is 
so constituted with its double character, is so brought into 
relation with all parties in politics, is so associated with every 
kind of interest in the country, that it is swung this way, that 
way, is kept in perpetual vibration, and acts as an effective 
regulator on the violent forces in the political and social world— 
forces confined, and strong because confined, forces which keep 
the machine going, but which uncontrolled would wreck it.” 

“TI dare say you are right, Julia. I have no doubt the social 
classes are all as and where they ought to be, superposed as 
geologic strata, but wonderfully contorted, it must be allowed, in 
places. To change the subject—what have you said to Arminell 
about that fellow for whom she pleaded.” 

“Samuel Ceely ?” 

“Yes, that is his name.” 

“ He is a poor creature,” said Lady Lamerton, “a cripple.” 

“If I remember right he was a scamp at one time and got into 
one or two scrapes, but what they were, ‘pon my soul I do not 
remember.” 

“He is harmless enough now,” said Lady Lamerton. “I have 
him on my list of those for whom I pay into the shoe-club, and 
the clothing-club, the blanket and the coal clubs. The rector’s 
wife said it was a pity he should miss the advantages, which he 
must do, as he is too poor to pay, and he needs them more than 
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many who receive them. SolI have him on my list of those for 
whom I pay. I have told Arminell that he can work in the glen. 
That requires to be done up, it has been neglected for so many 
years. The paths and summer-house, the benches, the water-fall, 
are all out of order. Giles may like to play there, Arminell will 
pay the man out of her allowance, it is her own wish. And now, 
Lamerton, I also will change the subject, and that to one which I 
am not sure J ought to mention ona Sunday. Iam glad for one 
thing, that we do not go to town for the season, as it will enable 
us to show some civility to the country people, the squires and the 
parsons. Really, when we have the house full of our friends, we 
cannot do it, the groups do not amalgamate, they have so few 
subjects in common. I have thought of a garden-party for 
Wednesday week. You will mind and make no engagements for 
that day.” 

“T will book it—to be at home on Wednesday week.” Lord 
Lamerton seated himself, and the light of his wife’s reading lamp 
fell on his face. 

“ Are you not feeling well?” she asked. ‘ You look pale, dear.” 

“Tt is nothing,” he replied. ‘“I may have caught a slight chill 
in the avenue, as, no doubt the dew is falling, and there are no 
clouds in the sky. The night is very still and lovely, Julia. No 
—I think not—no, I cannot have been chilled there. I do not 
know what it is. Well—I will not say that either. To tell you the 
whole truth, I am worried.” 

“Worried? About what?” 

“T am uneasy, for one thing, about Arminell. She has got 
queer fancies in her head. Giles also is not well; and there is 
something further—in itself nothing, but though a trifle it is dis- 
tressing me greatly.” 

“What is it ?” 

“The leaders of my choice pines, which I had planted about the 
grounds, have been maliciously cut off. The thing has been done 
out of spite, and to hurt me, and yet the real sufferers are yet 
unborn. A hundred years hence these trees would have been 
admired for their stateliness—and now they are mutilated. I shall 
be dead and forgotten long before any tree I have put in comes to 
size. Iam pained—this has been aimed at me, to wound me. I 
fear this has been done because I have refused to allow my house 
to be undermined.” 

“Who can have done it ?” 

“T do not know. If I did know, I would not prosecute. That 
is one of the privileges of our privileged class—to bear injuries 
and impertinences without resentment. I am hurt—I am hurt 
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greatly. The matter may be a trifle”—his lordship stood up— 
“but—after all I have done for the Orleigh people—it does seem 
unkind.” 

Lady Lamerton put out her hand, and took that of her husband. 
“Never mind,” she said; “he who did it will come to regret it.” 

“The injury does not touch the Lamertons alone,” said his 
lordship ; “we throw open the park and gardens every Saturday 
to the public, and we allow Bands of Hope, and Girls’ Friendly 
Societies, and Choirs, and all sorts of agglomerations of men to 
come here and picnic in our grounds and strew them with 
sandwich papers and empty gingerbeer bottles, and cut their 
initials on the park gates and trees. A century hence the trees 
that have been mutilated would have grown into magnificence, 
and overshadowed heaven knows what—political, social or religicus 
holiday-taking companies and awkward squads.” 

“Put in some more pines, next autumn.” 

“What with rabbits and the public, planting is discouraging 
work. It costs a lot of money, and you get no satisfaction from 
it. My dear Julia, it is one of the privileges—no—drawbacks of 
our class, that we expose a wide surface to the envious and the 
evil-disposed. ‘They can injure us in a thousand ways, whereas 
our powers of self-protection are unduly limited. If we try to 
save ourselves, we do ourselves injury, as pigs when swimming cut 
their own throats with their fore-claws.” 

“Never mind that. Whom shall we invite,—or rather, whom 
must we omit? I must send out cards of invitations to our garden 
party at once.” 

“O, bother the garden party,” said his lordship wearily. “You 
and I hardly ever get a quiet evening together, so now that we 
have one, let us forget the world outside and some of these exact- 
ing and embarrassing duties we owe it. Really, I envy those who, 
belonging to a less conspicuous sphere, have their cosy evenings 
at home, their privacy and peaceful joys. We are forced to live 
in publicity, we have to fill our house with guests, lay ourselves 
out to entertain them, keep a French cook for them—I am sure 
boiled mutton and caper sauce would content me,—stock our 
cellars for them, keep hunters and preserve the game for them. 
Upon my word, Julia, we are not suffered to live for ourselves. 
A selfish existence is with us impossible. No monks or nuns ever 
gave up half so much, and lived so completely for others, con- 
tinually sacrificing their own pleasures, leisure, thoughts, time, to 
others,—as we, the British aristocracy.” 

“You are out of spirits to-night, Lamerton.” His wife retained 
his hand, and pressed it. 
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“Then,” continued his lordship, following his own train of 
thought, and not answering his wife’s remark, perhaps because he 
did not hear it, so full was his mind of the topic then uppermost 
in it, “then, Julia, consider-—-we are mounted specimens; like 
those unfortunate worms in sour paste and monsters in a drop of 
dirty water we were shown by lime-light and a magnifying glass 
the other evening at the National School, projected on a white 
sheet. The whole room was crowded, and the bumpkins in the 
place sat gazing as the lecturer pointed to the wriggling creatures, 
named each in succession, and described it. What must have 
been the discomfort to those animals, if in any degree sensitive, 
to be exposed, stared at, glared through, commented on! and— 
consider—the lecturer may have misinterpreted them, because 
misunderstanding them, and they listened to it all, squirmed a 
little more painfully, but were incapable of setting him to rights. 
The German princes are entitled durch-laucht, that is, ‘Trans- 
parencies ;’ and quite right. We also are transparencies, we 
worms of the aristocracy, monsters of privilege, held up before the 
public eye, magnified, projected on newspaper sheets, characterised 
sometimes aright, more often wrongly, forced to have every nerve 
in our system, every pulsation in our blood, every motion in our 
brains, every moment in our lives, and every writhe of our bodies 
and spasm of our hearts commented on by the vulgar, and brutally 
misunderstood. It is rather hard on us, Julia. There are other 
worms in the sour paste of life, other monsters in the drop of 
dirty water we call Society, who are at liberty to turn about, and 
stretch themselves, bound or coil as they list ; only we—we must 
live and wriggle between two plates of glass, illuminated and 
made translucent by the most powerful known light, denied that 
privilege which belongs to the humble—opacity.” 

“Ts it the injured pines that have put you out of spirits to- 
night, Lamerton ?” asked my lady, stroking the hand she held. 

“Did you ever read about Matthew Hopkins, the witch-finder ?” 
asked his lordship, with a fluttering smile on his lips. “He 
brought many poor harmless creatures to a violent end. Every 
suspected witch was stripped and closely examined for a mole, a 
wart, for any blemish,—and such blemishes were at once 
declared to be devil’s seals, stamping the poor wretches as his 
own. Then they were tied hand and foot together, and thrown 
into the water, if they sank they were pronounced innocent; if 
they floated they were declared guilty and were withdrawn from 
the water to be delivered over to fire. We, Julia, are treated in 
a way not unlike that pursued by Matthew Hopkins; and there 
are ten thousand amateur witch-finders searching us, tearing off 
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our clothes, peering after defects, chucking us into water or fire. 
If we are found to have moles, how we are probed with lancets, 
and plucked with tweezers, and then we are cast to the flames of 
public indignation and democratic wrath. If, however, we are 
found to have no moles about us, if we give no occasion of scandal, 
then away we are pitched into the water, and down down we sink 
in public estimation, and chill disregard, as coroneted nonentities.” 

Lady Lamerton continued to caress her husband’s hand. 

“Then again,” he continued, after a short silence, “the 
witches were tortured into confession by sleeplessness. They 
were seated on uncomfortable stools, and watched night and day. 
If they nodded, their soles were tickled with feathers, cold water 
was poured down their backs, or pepper was blown up their noses. 
As for us, it is the same, we are not allowed to live quietly, we 
are forced to activity. I am kept running about, giving prizes at 
school commemorations, taking seat on committees, laying founda- 
tion-stones, opening institutions, attending quarter sessions, 
throwing wide my doors to every one, my purse to a good many ; 
I am denied domesticity, denied rest. I am kept in perpetual 
motion. I have a title, that means every one else has a title to 
bully me. Iam tickled into energy, if I nod, or the pepper of 
journalistic sarcasm is blown into my eyes and nose to stir me to 
activity. Julia, a rich merchant, or banker, or manufacturer, a 
well-to-do tradesman lives more comfortably than do we. In the 
first place, they can do what they will with their money—but we 
have to meet a thousand claims on what we get, and are grudged 
the remnant we reserve for our individual enjoyment. Next, they 
are not exposed to ruthless criticism, to daily, hourly comment, 
as are we. They are free, we are not; they can think first of 
themselves, afterwards of others, whereas we have to be for ever 
considering others, and thrusting ourselves into corners, thankful 
to find acorner in which we may possess and stretch our 
individual selves. Upon my soul, I wish I had been born in 
another order of humanity, without title, and land, and a seat in 
the Upper House, and—and without manganese.” 

“Tf it had been so——” 

“Tf it had been so, then I could have enjoyed life, stuck at home, 
and seen more of you, and Arminell, and dear little Giles, and 
then—why then, I would have had no enemies.” 

Lord Lamerton had reseated himself when he began to talk of 
Matthew Hopkins, the witch-finder. Now he stood up again. 

“Julia,” he said, “those Douglas pines had made noble 
shoots—it is a pity. I shall go to bed, and dream, if I can, that 
I am lying in clover and not over a bunch of manganese.” 
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Sir Roger. 


(COUNTRY DANCE.) 





Give me the old world glory 
Of England, famed in story ; 
Whether for Whig or Tory 
Our homes are England’s boast. 4 
Give me old friends surrounding, 
Good old port abounding, 
Ancient walls resounding 
Many a hearty toast. 
O!—I, the squire of Esterham, 
Quaff my port with the best of them, 
Laugh ho! ho! with the rest of them, 
Old Sir Roger am I. 


When grey the early dawning 
Brings the hunter’s morning, 
Wind and weather scorning, 
Up, and away we go. 
Then, on to cover rushing, 
Through the meadows crushing, 
Close to Reynard brushing, 
Tally ho! tally ho! 
O!—I the squire of Esterham, 
Hunting go with the best of them, 
Tally ho! with the rest of them, 
Old Sir Roger am I. 


Se Pee 





When lasses and lads are dancing, 
Musie’s strains entrancing, 
Maidens’ soft eyes glancing, 
I lead off the ball. 
With stately step and bowing, 
Light fantastic toeing, 
In and out I'm going, 
Gayest of them all. 
O!—I, the squire of Esterham, 
Pirouette with the best of them, 
Dance a jig with the rest of them, 
Old Sir Roger am I. 


G. Hcsr Newcomrer. 
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James Sith. 


“If ready wit were ready cash, 
How rich James Smith would be.”—Praed. 


“Tr,” said Garrick, “ you increase the size of Drury Lane ten feet 
there will be no difference between me and Tom Davies!” Mrs. 
Siddons said that all her great effects were produced in Garrick’s 
little, old Drury Lane. (Malone, the Shakespearian critic, said 
he could neither see nor hear in the new house.) 

Little, old Drury Lane, built by Wren, had a prosperous 
existence of one hundred and seventeen years when it was con- 
demned to destruction, and a magnificent theatre, designed by the 
architect, Holland, was erected in its place. It opened on the 
twenty-first of April, 1794, with ‘Macbeth,’ in which Mrs. 
Siddons and John Kemble appeared. An epilogue by George 
Colman was spoken by Miss Farren, in which the wondrous 
advantages of the new theatre were described. It was to last for 
ever ! 


“Blow wind, come rack, in ages still unborn, 
Our castle’s strength shall laugh a siege to scorn.” 


One thing was certain, the theatre could not be destroyed by 
fire. There was an iron curtain between the stage and the 
audience, which descended, leaving Miss Farren between the 


lamps and the curtain. The fair speaker assuring the audience 
with great solemnity, : 


“No, we assure our generous benefactors, 
’T will only burn the scenery and actors.” 

A new audience of “generous benefactors” might easily have 
been found, but the destruction of such actors as Miss Farren, 
Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan and John Kemble would have eclipsed 
the gaiety of the nation. Then a wherry appeared on the stage 
rowed by a real live man, whilst the band struck up, “And did 
you not hear of a jolly young waterman,” and Miss Farren assured 
the audience she could drown them in a single minute. Miss 
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Farren’s glorious promises were followed by very inadequate 
performances. Within fifteen years of the opening of this 
indestructible building, a lurid light spread over London and the 
cry was “the playhouse is in flames.” All the appliances of 
safety proved abortive. The “jolly young waterman” did not 
put in an appearance on this interesting occasion. “It was,’’ 
James Smith tells us, “just like the scene that took place in 
‘Speed the Plough,’ between Sir Abel Handy and his son Bob, 
when the castle was on fire.” 


“ Bob. Where’s your patent liquid for extinguishing fire ? 
“ Sir A. It is not mixed. 

“ Bob. Then where’s your patent fire escape ? 

“ Sir A. It is not fixed. 

“Bob. You are never at a loss ? 

“ Sir A. Never. 

“ Bob. Then what do you mean to do? 

“ Sir A. I don’t know.” 


The destruction of the indestructible theatre was quickly 
followed by the erection of the present Drury Lane Theatre, 
under the auspices of Mr. Whitbread, the chairman of the 
committee, who on the 14th of August, 1812, advertised for an 
address to be spoken at the opening of the theatre which was 
to take place on October the 10th. Immediately the advertise- 
ment was seen everybody who could write or thought he could 
write poetry began to scribble. One hundred and twelve ad- 
dresses were the result of the appeal, each sealed and signed and 
mottoed “as per order.” Some written by men of great, some 
by men of little, and some by men of no talent. In most of the 
addresses there was an allusion to a phoenix. Mr. Whitbread, 
whom Sydney Smith termed the Great Fermentator of Chiswell 
Street, was said to be a competitor, and Sheridan told Lord 
Byron that in his poem, “Whitbread made more use of the 
phoenix than any of them; he entered into particulars, and 
described its wings, beak, tail; in short it was a poulterer’s 
description of a phoenix.” 

Amongst the competitors was Horace, the youngest scn of 
Robert Smith, Solicitor to the Ordnance; it became a rejected 
address, and the only remarkable thing about it was that there is 
not the slightest allusion to a phoenix. James, the elder brother, 
was in his father’s office, and in conjunction with Horace, adopted 
a suggestion of Mr. Ward, secretary of Drury Lane, to write an 
imitation of the “ rejected addresses.” All the addresses were attri- 
buted to one or other of the distinguished poets of the time. We 
think the poem of Horace in imitation of Walter Scott was the best. 
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“So London's sons in nightcap woke, 
In bed-gown woke her dames; 
For shouts were heard ’mid fire and smoke, 
And twice ten thousand voices spoke— 
‘The playhouse is in flames!’ 
And, lo! where Catherine Street extends, 
A fiery tale its lustre lends 
To every window pane; 
Blushes each spout in Market Court, 
And Barbican, moth-eaten fort, 
And Covent Garden kennels sport 
A bright ensanguined drain ; 
Meux’s new brewhouse shows the light, 
Rowland Hill’s chapel, and the height 
Where patent shot they sell ; 
The tennis court, so fair and tall, 
Partakes the ray, with Surgeons’ Hall, 
The ticket porters’ house of call, 
Old Bedlam, close by London Wall, 
Wright’s shrimp and oyster shop withal, 
And Richardson’s Hotel.” 


When the book was completed a difficulty arose, ‘“ What shall 
we do with it.” The writers did not find it easy to dispose of it, 
although nothing was asked for the copyright. It was refused 
by several of the most eminent publishers. They waited on one 
in Bond Street who was found in a back parlour, with his gouty 
leg propped upon a cushion, in spite of which warning he was 
diluting his luncheon with frequent glasses of Madeira. 


“*What have you already written?’ was his first question, an 
interrogatory to which we had been subjected in almost every instance. 
‘Nothing by which we can be known.’ ‘Then I am afraid to undertake 
the publication.’ We presumed timidly to suggest that every writer 
must have a beginning, and that to refuse to publish for him until he had 
acquired a name, was to imitate the sapient mother who cautioned her son 
against going into the water until he could swim. ‘An old joke—a 
regular Joe!’ exclaimed our companion, toping off another bumper. 
‘Still older than Joe Miller,’ was our reply; ‘for, if we mistake not, it is 
the very first anecdote in the facetie of Hierocles.’ ‘Ha, sirs!’ resumed 
the bibliopolist, ‘you are learned, are you? So, soh! Well, leave your 
manuscript with me; I will look it over to-night, and give you an answer 
to-morrow.’ Punctual as the clock we presented ourselves at his door the 
following morning, when our papers were returned to us with the 
observation—‘ These trifles are really not deficient in smartness. They 
are well, vastly well for beginners; but they will never do—never. They 
would not pay for advertising, and without it I should not sell fifty 


copies.” 

Publishers are liable to error, Charlotte Bronté’s ‘ Professor ’ 
met with a sorry reception, the names of the publishers who 
rejected it were written on the parcel wandering about London in 
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vain. ‘Jane Eyre’ was at once accepted by Messrs. Smith & 
Elder. Sir James Shuttleworth said that he was the first to 
discover who the writer of the book was, and crossed the hills 
into Yorkshire and went into the Haworth parsonage, and greeted 
Charlotte Bronté as Jane Eyre! 

At last a good Samaritan was found in Mr. Miller, a dramatic 
publisher in Bow Street, Covent Garden, who agreed to publish 
the book and to give the authors half-profits should there be any. i 
The result of the publication was astounding, especially to the u 
authors, edition after edition was called for, and the fame of James 
and Horace for a time eclipsed the fame of Sydney and Bobus. MY 
Lady Cork asked them to visit her menagerie, but the authors 
replied that they were engaged to perform conjuring tricks at a 
fair. Horace does not seem to have cared for society, but James 
soon entered it under the most favourable auspices. He became 
an habitué of Lydia White’s salon, where he met Byron, Walter 
Scott, Moore, and everybody worth knowing in London. Miss 
Lydia White was renowned for her little dinners in Park Street ; 
she was very clever aud once put down the redoubtable Sydney 
Smith who was dining with her and groaning over the prospects 
of his party, “ Yes,” said Sydney, “ we are in a most deplorable 
condition ; we must do something to help ourselves; I think we 
had better sacrifice a Tory Virgin.” This was pointedly ad- 
dressed to Lydia White, who at once recognising the allusion to 3 
Iphigenia, answered, “I believe there is nothing the Whigs 
would not do to raise the wind.” 

Lord Byron was delighted with James Smith’s imitation of his 
poetry. “Tell him,” he wrote to Mr. Murray, “I forgive him 
were he twenty times my satirist.” The two first lines of the 
satirist were prophetic. 





“Sated of home, of wife and children tired, 
The restless soul is driven broad to roam.” 


Sir Walter Scott said of the description of the burning of 
Drury Lane, “I must have written these lines myself, but I do 
not remember when.” The most amusing appreciation of the 
“ Addresses” was that of a Leicestershire clergyman: “I do not 
see why these addresses should have been rejected; they seem to 
me to be very good.” 


“Lord Byron at that time wore a very narrow cravat of white sarsnet, 
with the shirt collar falling over it, a black coat and waistcoat, and very 
broad white trousers, to hide his lame foot; these were of Russia duck in 
the morning, and jean in the evening. His watch-chain had a number of 
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small gold seals appended to it, and was looped up to a button of his 
waistcoat. His face was void of colour; he wore no whiskers. His eyes 
were grey, fringed with long black lashes, and his air was imposing, but 
rather supercilious.” 


There have been many different versions of Lord Byron’s 
lameness. Lord Byron, though he never danced, was a proficient at 
cricket, for he played in the Eton and Harrow match, and we 
believe actually bowled on that occasion. 


“The writer never heard him allude to his deformed foot except upon 
one occasion, when, entering the green-room of Drury Lane, he found 
Lord Byron alone, the younger Byrne and Miss Smith, the dancer, 
having just left him, after an angry conference about a pas seul. ‘ Had 
you been here a minute sooner,’ said Lord B., ‘you would have heard a 
question about dancing referred to me—me!’ (looking mournfully 
downward) ‘ whom fate from my birth has prohibited from taking a single 
step.’ ” 


James Smith had the good fortune to meet the Countess 
Guiccioli at Gore House, and very nearly succeeded in eliciting 
an interesting avowal respecting her relations with Lord Byron. 
The Countess talked of Leigh Hunt, whom she called Leg Honte, 
and said that Shelley was a good man. Her revelations were 
continually interrupted by the arrival of visitors who knew her, 
when she said, “ Bai and bai.” 


“T said nothing for a moment or two, and then observed that I had 
read and heard much upon the subject she had been discussing, but that I 
did not know how she and Lord Byron first became acquainted. She 
looked at me a moment as if wondering at my audacity, and then said, 
with a good-humoured smile, ‘ Well, I will tell you. I was one day——’ 
But here the drawing-room door opened, and some Frenchman with a 
foreign order was announced. The lady repeated her ‘ Bai and bai’ sotto 
voce, but, unfortunately, that ‘bai and bai’ never arrived. The foreigner, 
unluckily, knew the countess. He, therefore, planted himself in a chair 
behind her, and held her ever and anon in a commonplace kind of 
conversation during the remainder of the evening. Count d’Orsay set me 
down in Craven Street. ‘What was all that Madame Guiccioli was saying 
to you just now?’ he inquired. ‘She was telling me ber apartments are 
in the Rue de Rivoli, and that if I visited the French capital, she hoped I 
would not forget her address.’ ‘What! it took her all that time to say 
that? Ah, Smeeth, you old humbug, that won’t do!’” 


Dean Marlay, the uncle of Grattan, it is related, gave the nicest 
little dinners, and kept the best company in Dublin. He had 
only £400 a year. When he became a Bishop, he gave great 
dinners chiefly to people of rank and fashion (foolish men and 
foolish women) ; and his parties lost all their charm. A friend 
of James Smith used to give nice little dinners for eight, where 
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wits used to enjoy themselves, but the host was not happy, he 
wanted a larger dining-room. 


“T had the honour to be invited to the very first dinner that was given 
in the new apartment. Jekyll, Rogers, and Spencer, were of the party. 
‘Very good milk,’ said I to myself, ‘ but I dread the inundation of water.’ 
Accordingly the knocker began to reverberate with sounds that actually 
startled the lean courser of a solitary dandy who was yet braving the 
north-easter in Hyde Park, although all sober Christians had long since 
ridden home to dress. Then came Lord and Lady Walross, Mrs. and the 
two Misses Stubbs, the Wentworths, Tom Asgill, in tight pantaloons, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hood, or Wood, or Gude, I never could ascertain which. There 
was also a fat red-faced Major Meredith, and a tall man in blue, with a 
cork leg! In short, we were gathered together to the number of twenty- 
one. Talbot, full of glee at the immense army which he had brought into 
the field, handed down Lady Walross, and I brought up the rear with the 
junior Miss Stubbs. I should have observed, that while Talbot could only 
accommodate eight, he had eight as comfortable morocco chairs as man 
could wish to sit upon. These were now discarded in order to ac- 
commodate twenty-two, and a set of miserable tottering narrow cane- 
backed concerns were substituted, which I can only compare to those tall, 
unhappy, perpendicular articles upon which (Orpheus alone knows why) 
growing girls are condemned to sit at the piano. I tried to preserve my 
balance, and succeeded, but not until I had fallen into the lap of Mrs. 
Stubbs, while Mr. Wood, or Hood, or Gude, paid a similar compliment to 
the tall man in blue with the cork leg.” 


There was a confused talk about turbot, Madame Pasta, 
champagne, hock, Rossini, Walter Scott, brown bread, ice, and the 
new buildings in Regent’s Park; but as for Jekyll, Rogers, and 
Spencer, they might as well have been immured in the catacombs. 
The host saw the failure, but attributed it to Lord Walross. 
“That stupid Lord Walross,” groaned the host, “ spoilt the party 
with his everlasting improvements at Rose Hill Park.” But he 
still went in for large dinner parties, and the wits sought consola- 
tion elsewhere. 

James Smith was a pleasant letter writer, but not many of his 
letters are preserved. A few of them, written to his friend Mrs. 
Torre Holme, have been published, which give a good idea of the 
life which he led in his old age. In one of them there is the 
following account of how he passed his Sundays :— 


“T breakfast at nine. With a mind undisturbed by matters of 
business, I then write to you or to some editor, and then read till three 
o’clock. I then walk to the Union Club, read the journals, hear Lord 
John Russell deified or diabolized (that word is not a bad coinage), do the 
same with Sir Robert Peel or the Duke of Wellington, and then join in a 
knot of conversationists by the fire till six o'clock, consisting of merchants, 
lawyers, members of Parliament, and gentlemen at large. We then and 
there discuss the three per cent. consols (some of us preferring Dutch two 
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and a half per cents.), and speculate upon the probable size, shape, and 
cost of the intended New Royal Exchange. If Lady Harrington * happen 
to drive past our bow window, we compare her equipage to the Algerine 
ambassador; and when politics happen to be discussed, rally Whigs, 
Radicals, and Conservatives, alternately, but never seriously, such 
subjects having a tendency to create acrimony. At six o’clock the room 
begins to be deserted, wherefore I adjourn to the dining-room, and gravely 
looking over the bill of fare, exclaim to the waiter,‘ Haunch of mutton 
and apple tart!’ Those viands despatched with no accompanying liquid 
save water, I mount upward to the library; take a book and my seat,in the 
arm-chair, and read till nine; then call for a cup of coffee and a biscuit, 
resume my book till eleven, afterwards return home to bed.” 


James Smith was once asked if he were a Conservative. ‘ Yes,” 
he answered, “my crutches remind me that Iam no longer a 
member of the movement party.” 

James Smith, though a martyr to the gout, was a very temperate 
man. Sir James Aylett, a grumbling member of the Union, seeing 
him with a half-pint bottle of sherry before him, eyed his cruet 
with contempt and exclaimed, “So, I see you have got one of those 
cursed life preservers.” 


In another letter to Mrs. Torre Holme there are some sensible 
remarks on the art of living. 


“ You remember our visit at Raven’s Court House, I set out to join 
the party on a delightful morning in a tilbury. The open air, the easy 
motion of the vehicle, the expectation of what was to ensue, and a perfectly 
healthy state of body, joined to produce feelings of perfect felicity, which, 
like angels’ visits, are few and far between. Perhaps it was wisely 
ordained that such sensations should not follow each other too closely, or 
they would become comparatively tasteless. The rich and the great are 
generally strangers to all this, because they do not husband their 
resources. I have sometimes observed a baked dinner carrying home to 
the proprietor, consisting of a piece of beef, potatoes, and a Yorkshire 
pudding, and I have said to myself, ‘The owner of that need not envy 
Lord Sefton. Hunger is better than a French cook.’ This culinary 
image reminds me of an anecdote: Lord Hertford, Croker, and myself, 
were at an exhibition of pictures. One of them, a domestic scene, I 
think, by Mulready, represented a husband carving a boiled leg of mutton. 
The orifice displayed the meat red and raw, and the husband was looking 
at his wife with a countenance of anger and disappointment. ‘That 
fellow is a fool,’ observed Lord Hertford; ‘he does not see what an 
excellent broil he may have.’” 


James Smith was as fond of London as Dr. Johnson, and 
sympathised with Jekyll who said that if he lived in the country 
he would employ a hackney coach to keep driving before his 
residence. Dr. Mosley said he was half distracted whenever he 
went into the country by the noise of nothing! James Smith 
tells a story of an unfortunate citizen who was found in the 
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winter shivering in lodgings on the east cliff at Brighton. “ What 
stress of weather brought yow here,” said a friend. “It was not 
stress of weather, “ groaned the unhappy sufferer,” it was stress of 
wife.” We areafraidthis kind of stressleadsmeninto strange places. 





“ Who has not heard of the Duke of Buckingham, who was driven from 
London to Mulgrave Castle, Yorkshire, by the great plague? On the 
abatement of that scourge, in the autumn of the same year, the duke 
made preparations for returning to his favourite Mall in St. James’s us 
Park. His rural tenants waited upon him in a body to bewail his ie 
departure, and respectfully asked when they might hope to see him again. ie 
‘Not till the next plague,’ answered his grace. The same duke, by the 
way, thus execrated a dog that had offended him. ‘Get-along with you 
for a rascally cur! Ah, I wish you were married and settled in the 
country !’” 


The late Duke of Queensberry, James Smith writes, must be 
well remembered by most middle-aged inhabitants of the metro- 
polis. Often, he adds, has my disembodied shade flitted under 
Lord William Gordon’s wall, opposite the veteran’s Piccadilly 
residence, to gaze upon him, with his straw hat, green parasol, 
and nankeen trousers bleached by repeated ablutions. ‘ Does 
not your grace find London very empty?” bawled a morning 
visitor in his soundest ear, on the fifteenth day of a hot September. 
“Yes,” answered the duke; “ but it is fuller than the country.” 

The house inhabited by the Duke of Queensberry has recently 
been destroyed. We recollect “Lord William Gordon’s wall.” 
Lord William lived in the Ranger’s Lodge in the Green Park. 
The fountain belonging to it still exists in the walk opposite Down 
Street. There are pleasant seats in this walk, where you can look 
upon the trees of the old garden, and listen to the roar of 
Piccadilly. 

James Smith writes very amusingly about the new squares which 
were then being built in London, north of Bloomsbury Square. 
The site of Mecklenburgh Square, where Mr. Sala used to write 
his charming ‘ Echoes of the Week’ (when will he begin them 
again ?), is stated to have been discovered by a gentleman, when 
his gig was towed several hundred leagues out of his course, by 
an affrighted steed, on a voyage along the New Road. Finding 
the air temperate, in imitation of the surviving mutineers of the 
Bounty, our adventurer established a colony there, which those who 
have touched at it lately describe as being in a flourishing condition. 


“ Bloomsbury Square was ever looked upon by me with tenderness and 
respect. I remember, when a boy, seeing the late Duke of Bedford turn 
into his residence there, in a travelling chariot drawn by four horses. 
The mansion of his grace stood on the north side of the square; it was 
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enclosed within a wall that extended the whole length of that side of the 
square, with a stone sphinx at either end of it. The house itself, at least 
the outside of it, was, to be sure, in a shabby dilapidated condition; but it 
commanded a charming view behind of the Highgate and Hampstead hills, 
with a side glance at Baltimore House, then in the fields, and afterwards 
the residence of Sir Vicary Gibbs. It has brick and mortar enough in its 
vicinity now to build half a hundred Towers of Babel. Here, too, dwelt 
the celebrated Lord Mansfield, the present earl’s great uncle in two senses, 
not to mention the late Lord Ellenborough, and several puisne judges, 
who have since thought fit to migrate towards the terra incognita of 
Russell Square.” 


The new colonies established, continued to flourish until the 
colony of Tyburnia was established, when there was an extra- 
ordinary emigration of judges, lawyers, and merchants to the 
new diggings. 

James Smith, when a young man, tells us that he almost lived 
at the theatre. He was a frequenter of the green room, and 
made the acquaintance of all the chief actors and actresses. He 
was a great friend of Miss Pope, the protégée of Kitty Clive, 
Horace Walpole’s neighbour at Twickenham. Miss Pope was a 
charming actress, and took the parts afterwards acted by Mrs. 
Jordan. She was the original Mrs. Candour in the ‘School for 
Scandal.’ Speaking of Mrs. Clive, 


“*She was one of my earliest and best friends,’ said Miss Pope. ‘I 
usually spent a month with her during the summer recess, at her cottage 
adjoining Horace Walpole’s villa at Strawberry Hill. One fine morning I 
set off in the Twickenham passage-boat to pay her a visit. When we 
came to Vauxhall, I took out a book and began to read. ‘Oh, ma’am,’ 
said one of the watermen, ‘I hoped we were to have the pleasure of 
hearing you talk.’ ‘I took the hint,’ added the benevolent lady, ‘and put 
up my book.’ ‘She asked me if I remembered Horace Walpole. I could 
only say,as Pope said of Dryden, “ Virgilium tantum vidi.” The only time 
I ever beheld him was when I went, about the year 1793, in Undy’s 
passage-boat to Twickenham. He was standing upon the lawn in front 
of his house. He could be very pleasant,’ said Miss Pope. ‘He often 
came to drink tea with us at Mrs. Clive’s cottage; and he could be very 
unpleasant.’ ‘In what way?’ said I. ‘Oh, very snarling and sarcastic!’ 
was the answer.” 


The character of Miss Pope drawn by James Smith is very 
pleasant reading. 

Charles Mathews was staying at Abbotsford just before the 
crash, and Sir Walter Scott in his diary compares his singing 
to that of James Smith. We had the good fortune to hear both 
in the year 1835 (Charles Mathews was not then on the stage), 
and we certainly preferred the younger singer. James Smith 
was at that time old and gouty, but still he sang with surprising 
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vigour. His favourite song was entitled ‘Surnames,’ proving that 
they go by rule of contrary. We give an extract: 


“Mr. Box, though provoked, never doubles his fist, 
Mr. Burns in his grate has no fuel, 
Mr. Playfair won’t catch me at hazard or whist, 
Mr. Coward was winged in a duel. 
Mr. Wise is a dunce, Mr. King is a Whig, 
Mr. Coffin’s uncommonly sprightly, 
And huge Mr. Little broke down in a gig, 
While driving fat Mrs. Golightly. 
“Mrs. Drinkwater’s apt to indulge in a dram, 
Mrs. Angel’s an absolute fury, 
And meek Mr. Lyon let fierce Mr. Lamb 
Tweak his nose in the lobby of Drury. 
At Bath where the feeble go more than the stout, 
(A conduct well worthy of Nero) 
Over poor Mr. Lightfoot, confined with the gout, 
Mr. Heaviside danced a bolero.” 

James Smith suffered some trouble from his surname. Sydney 
Smith is reported to have named his sons Douglas and Wyndham, 
not that he had any connection with those noble families, but to 
distinguish them from the other Smiths. James Smith, when a 
solicitor, was very much troubled by another James Smith who 
came to live in the same house. Deeds and confidential secrets 
went to the wrong Smith. James Smith determined to put an 
end to the dilemma, and told the new arrival he must leave. 
“Why should I leave,” said the intruder? “ Because,” said James 
Smith, “you are James the second, and must abdicate.” There 
is something in a name. The Duke of Newcastle, of borough- 
mongering celebrity, was once asked for a day’s fishing by a newly 
arrived clergyman. The reply was—‘ The Duke of Newcastle 
cannot comply with Mr. Nose’s request. P.S.—Finding Mr. Nose’s 
name is Rose, he is pleased to grant his request.” 

James Smith was very proud of aclassical epigram he wrote on 
the adventures of Aineas. 

“ Virgil, whose epic song enthrals, 
(And who in song is greater ? ) 
Throughout his Trojan hero calls 
Now ‘pius’ and now ‘pater.’ 
“But when, the worst intent to brave, 
With sentiments that pain us, 
Queen Dido meets him in the cave, 
He dubs him ‘ Dux Trojanus.’ 
* And well he alters there the word: 
For, in this station, sure 
‘Pius’ Aineas were absurd, 
And ‘ Pater’ premature.” 
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‘Macbeth’ at the Lyceum has produced a great commotion 
amongst actors, critics, and the general public. Mr. Quilter of 
the Universal Review has rushed into the fray, and is belabouring 
the critics for their flunkeyism to the Great Panjandrum, Mr. 
Irving. We do not think this accusation is just, because certainly 
the majority of the critics have found some fault with the acting 
of Macbeth, and declare that they have not seen a Lady Macbeth. 

James Smith gives an amusing description of an amateur, who, 
fired with theatrical ardour, procured an engagement, and became 
an actor at a minor theatre, and was delighted when ‘ Macbeth’ was 
announced on the play-bills, imagining he was to act the chief 
part— 


“*Oh, Macbeth! that is my next part; but I wish they would not expect 
me to play it upon opera nights. Macbeth was a thorough gentleman. It 
is true he killed his friend Banquo, and did not behave quite hospitably to 
King Duncan; but still he was a thorough gentleman. John Kemble was 
always too frigid in it, and Garrick wanted height. Yes, Garrick was a 
punchy little fellow, and dressed the character in scarlet breeches. 
Macbeth is nothing without figure.’ On his return home, he found that 
the messenger, whose duty it is to distribute the parts of the play next in 
representation, had been at his residence, and had left a manuscript for 
his perusal. It lay upon his breakfast-table, and the word ‘Macbeth’ was 
written in a fair, legible hand upon the outside cover. ‘Oh, here it is!’ 
cried he carelessly — 


«*A happy prologue to the swelling act 
Of this imperial theme.’ 


“So saying, he opened the fly-leaf, and read ‘Mr. Thackeray—Macbeth, 
The Bleeding Captain.’ ‘What!’ exclaimed the astonished débutant, when 
he was able to resume his breath; ‘me—expect me to act the bleeding 
captain? Expect a perfect gentleman to stagger on with two cuts on his 
forehead, and one on his cheek, to tell that stupid old fool Duncan what a 
number of men his two generals had knocked on the head? I won’t do 
it. There must be some mistake.’ ” 


Mistake there was none, and the amateur resigned rather than 
accept the part. According to tradition, Macbeth ought to be 
represented as a hero driven by listening to the devilish prophecies 
of the witches, and the still more devilish suggestions of his wife, 
to commit a horrid murder; he was brave, except when the 
supernatural intervened. 

The eminent critic, George Lewes, actually couples the part 
with Coriolanus, and accuses Macready of not being heroic enough. 
“He stole into the chamber of Duncan like a man going to pur- 
loin a purse, not like a warrior going to snatch a crown.” Sir 
Walter Scott was of the same opinion as the critic, for he took 
the plumes out of John Kemble’s bonnet, and replaced them with 
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an eagle’s feather, the emblem of a chief. Sir Walter would not 
have put this emblem in the bonnet.of a whining coward. 

Mr. Irving’s camp-followers, not content with adoring the 
present, are always depreciating the past. One of them alludes 
to Mrs. Siddons as a “ big woman with a strident voice.” A big 
woman—what does the writer mean? When Mrs, Siddons first 
acted Lady Macbeth she was only thirty, with a most graceful 
figure. She was the greatest actress England ever possessed. 
Since she left the stage there are five characters of Shakespeare 
that have never been adequately performed:—Lady Macbeth, 
Constance, Queen Katharine, Volumnia, and Isabella in ‘ Measure 
for Measure.’ Miss O'Neill, the idol of the town, once attempted 
to act Volumnia with John Kemble as her “ Dear Boy” but the 
result (there was a pit in the olden days) was a complete fiasco. 
A big woman with a strident voice! The writer of that 
nonsense will be surprised to read a criticism on Mrs. Siddons’ 
acting by the celebrated artist Madame Vigée Le Brun, who was 
accustomed to the grand acting of Madame Dumesnil, Mdlle. 
Clairon and Mdlle. Contat. 


“IT had seen the celebrated actress for the first time in the ‘Gamester,’ 
and I cannot express the pleasure with which I applauded her. I do not 
believe it possible for any one to possess greater talent for the stage than 
Mrs. Siddons had. All the English were unanimous in praising her 
perfect and natural style. The tone of her voice was enchanting, that of 
Mademoiselle Mars alone at all resembling it; and what, above all, to my 
mind, constituted the great tragedian was the eloquence of her silence.” 


This was in 1794. 

Macready, who was the son of the Newcastle manager, once acted 
Beverley with Mrs. Siddons in the ‘ Gamester,’ he was then 
almost a boy, and was frightened to death at the idea of rehearsing 
the part with her. Mrs. Siddons was then about to leave the 
stage, and was passing through Newcastle after taking leave of 
her beloved Edinburgh audience. The impression she first made 
on me, writes Macready, recalled the Page’s description of the 
effect on him of Jane de Montfort’s appearance in Joanna Baillie’s 
tragedy of ‘De Montfort.’ 


“So queenly, so commanding, and so noble, 
I shrunk at first with awe; but when she smiled, 
For so she did to see me thus abashed, 
Methought I could have compassed sea and land 
To do her bidding.” 


Macready also acted Young Norval to her Lady Randolph. 
Mrs. Siddons was most kind to the young actor, and at the end 
of the play, said she would be glad to see him in her room. On 
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going in, she wished, she said, to give me a few words of advice 
before taking leave of her. “You are in the right way,” she 
said, “but remember what I say, study, study, study, and do not 
marry till you are thirty; I remember what it was to study at 
nearly your age with a young family about me. Beware of that ; 
keep your mind on your art, do not remit your study and you 
are certain to succeed. I know you are expected at a ball to- 
night, so I will not detain you, but donot forget my words: study 
well, and God bless you.” Her words, writes Macready, lived 
with me, and often in moments of despondency have come to cheer 
me. Her acting was a revelation to me, which ever after had its 
influence on me in the study of my art. ase, grace, untiring 
energy through all the variations of human passion, blended into 
that grand and massive style, had been with her the result of 
patient application. 

If Mrs. Siddons made this impression on Macready at the close 
of her career—she was then in her fifty-seventh year—what must 
have been the effect of her acting in the fulness of her powers? 
We were solemnly assured by a very advanced Irvingite that if 
Mrs. Siddons acted now nobody would go to see her, in fact that 
she was a mere Mrs. Crummles walking with three strides and a 
stop. Wilkes assured George the Third that he never was a 
Wilkite, perhaps Mr. Irving will one day confess that he never 
was an Irvingite. We hope for the future he will restrain the 
jealous ardour of his admirers, who follow the bad example of 
Lord Nelson, who cried out, when Lady Hamilton was singing, 
“Mrs. Siddons be d—d.” 

It is no use arguing with fanatics, but we must draw attention 
to the foolish alteration of “She should have died hereafter” to 
“She would have died hereafter,” changing a pathetic reflection 
into a brutal truism. We do not wish to follow the example of a 
gentleman, who, whilst the Betty mania was raging, got up in 
the stage box and offered to prove that the youth did not 
understand Shakespeare (it was quite true). “Silence!” was the 
cry, but he still proceeded. “Turn him out!” was the next ejacula- 
tion. He still vociferated, “‘ He does not understand Shakespeare,” 
and was hustled into the lobby. “I'll prove it to you,” said the 
critic to the door-keeper. ‘“ Prove what, sir?” ‘That he does 
not understand Shakespeare.” James Smith was present in the 
stage box and describes the scene. We will only therefore refer 
to Macready’s description of John Kemble’s last appearance. He 
acted tamely until the fifth act, when the news was brought, 
“The Queen, my lord, is dead,” then he seemed struck to the 
heart, he sighed out, “She should have died hereafter.” Then, 
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as if with the inspiration of despair, he hurried out distinctly and 
pathetically the beautiful lines, beginning “'To-morrow, and to- 
morrow, and to-morrow,” rising to a climax of desperation that 
brought down enthusiastic cheers. We saw the last appearance 
of Charles Kemble in the part, he was not a strong Macbeth, but 
his chivalrous bearing in the fifth act, his exquisite reading of 
the poetry, carried the house by storm. He acted above himself. 

James Smith never married; we rather believe he considered 
“ Marriage a failure,” like Praed’s Quince, “ Woman he thought 
a pretty thing, but never could abide aring.’ A friend of ours 
visited him in his last illness, when his faithful housekeeper 
entered the room with “Pray, Mr. Smith, when will you take 
your physic?” “Mark that,” said James Smith, “if I had 
married there might have been a masculine female coming in 
with ‘Now Smith, take your physic.’” A friend married a widow, 
Sam Weller’s warning not having then appeared. James Smith 
went to visit the happy pair, and espied in the drawing-room a 
bible and prayer-book of Patagonian dimensions. Whenever 
people are super-religious, it is sure to break out in quarto. A 
row soon took place, Sunday dinners were forbidden, the lady 
went off to France, and her evangelical friends termed the ill-used 
husband an atheist. James Smith once suffered from nightmare. 


“Horrid dream last night, viz., that I was engaged to be married. 
Some politic arrangement. Introduced to my bride, a simpering young 
woman, with flaxen hair, in white gloves. Just going to declare off (coite 
que cotite) when, to my inexpressible relief, I awoke.” 


In the spring of 1839, James Smith was suffering from a violent 
attack of influenza and gout, and was condemned to five months’ 
confinement, and his recovery was slow. 


“T have not yet been able to venture out. Perhaps by Thursday next I 
may get to one of the clubs, but not like Le Sage’s lame devil, on two 
crutches. People are so sympathising. They seem to care so much, and 
they really care so little. Besides, according to my theory, sickness is 
humiliation. I hope you, however, do not go the length of Charles 


Lamb :— People in general don’t like sick persons. I frankly own I hate 
them.’” 


Towards the close of the year he experienced a relapse, under 
which he sank so rapidly that his recovery was not to be expected. 
His nearest relations pressed to be admitted, that they might nurse 
and solace him; but he adhered inflexibly to the rule he had laid 
down, and declined all assistance, except from the faithful 
housekeeper who had been twenty-five years in his service. He 
died, writes Horace Smith, with all the calmness of a philosopher, 
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though he was anxious to be spared a painful or protracted exit, 
on the 24th December, 1839, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and 
was buried in the vaults of St. Martin’s Church. 

James Smith had no desire for a prolonged existence, as he 
testifies in verse— 


“ World, in thy ever busy mart, 
I’ve acted no unnoticed part, 
Would I resume it? Oh, no! 
Four acts are done, the jest grows stale, 
The waning lamps burn dim and pale, 
And reason asks Cui Bono. 
I fear not, Fate, thy pendant shears, 
There are who pray for length of years, 
To them, not me, allot ’em. 
Life’s cup is nectar at the brink, 
Midway a palatable drink, 
And wormwood at the bottom.” 
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Lines addressed to Miss £. W. 


Tue angels still stand on the mountain tops, 
But thou no more may’st climb to meet them there, 
By the dread steps of that steep, crystal stair, 
Carved in the Heaven high wall, in wide mid air, 
Still, riding on the clouds, the Queen Moon stops 
Over the “Silver Horns,” her silver chair ; 

But thou, from some star-curtained, rocky ledge, 
May’st see no more thy watchfire’s leaping glow 
Redden her pale light, on some treacherous edge, 
Where the ice cornice, glittering smooth and fair, 
O’erhangs the unmeasured depth of Dark below: 
Nor from some rose-flushed snow spire in the sky, 
Breathless look down, on dim Immensity ; 

While in the West, the day bleeds slow to death, 
Swooning into the outstretched arms of Night; 
Nor feel the living thrill of the first breath 

Of new-born Morning, when her feet alight 

On the great granite peaks, that one by one 
Crown themselves with the rising of the sun. 

Yet happy thou! for all this has been thine, 

And shall be, till thou lie beneath the sod, 
Thence to arise, to see things more divine— 

If such there be—before the throne of God. 


Fanny Kemsze. 























Rabelais. 


To most men’s minds Rabelais’ place in the procession of creative 
geniuses is that of the high priest of wit and jollity, disgraced 
and disfigured by unmentionable filth. ‘ Rabelaisian humour ” 
is as much a recognised term as “ Homeric laughter ;” and an 
essay on humour, without going to this fountain-head, would be 
a thing as mutilated as the play of Hamlet with the part of 
Hamlet left out. Whatever there is of unrefined mirth, of broad 
and jovial excess, of even bestial self-abandonment, comes under 
the Rabelaisian head. All those rollicking jesters who are more 
witty than wise, are covered by the wide cloak of “ Alcofribas 
Nasier,” as chickens are covered by the wings of their mother. 
They are, in fact, but as burgeons on the original branch—smaller 
reproductions of the parent form. Cyrano de Bergerac, in many 
passages Moliére and in some Voltaire, Swift in ‘Gulliver’ and 
Balzac in ‘ Les Contes Drolatiques,’ with many more, have drunk 
out of Rabelais’ cup and ploughed with his heifer. Unfortunately 
the unexpurgated editions of ‘ La vie trés-horrificque du Grand 
Gargantua, pere de Pantagruel, with its predecessor in time of 
publication—successor in order of history—‘Faicts et prouesses 
espoventables de Pantagruel,’ are so thickly overlaid with coarse- 
ness as to render them unapproachable by delicate souls, who yet 
need not be delicate to squeamishness because unable to encounter 
their abominations. But, buried underneath this filth, which 
was used as a stalking-horse, a shield, a mask, is a fund of wisdom 
and noble teaching such as men have rarely had preached to them 
—wisdom and teaching which make of Rabelais, the licentious 
jester, one of the greatest school-masters of the world. This is 
the essential meaning of the book ; aad neither Plato in his poetic 
purity, nor Socrates in his practical morality, surpassed in 
grandeur of intention and esoteric doctrine this hideously unclean 
Aisop. It was the only way possible in those days. The filth 
amused, and drew off attention from the graver meaning under- 
neath ; just as a clever smuggler has been known to strew the 
top of his case with improper photographs, round which the 


French douaniers clustered, like flies round treacle, and left the 
concealed treasure unvisited. 
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To the superficial reader this story of Gargantua and his son 
Pantagruel is a rambling medley of now absurd and now indecent 
episodes, with paragraphs broad enough to make Lord Campbell 
turn in his grave. To the student it is a treasure-house of high 
aspiration, of noble exhortation, of pure religion, of manly living ; 
of scorn of baseness, cruelty, falsehood, superstition, tyranny ; of 
fervent philanthropy, of virile morality, of wise and peaceful and 
beautiful aims. Studied solely for the gold and pearls to be found 
beneath the superincumbent mass of ordure, that ordure seems 
somehow to pass into nothingness. It loses its significance; its 
hold on the imagination, even on disgust and consciousness itself 
ceases; but the pearls and gold remain. The mind sees what 
it brings; and this is truer of Rabelais than of any other author. 
If a reader wishes to find the essential word he will find it, and 
the rest will be dissolved as by a powerful acid. But to him 
who cares to linger on the humour only—always tainted and cor- 
rupted—that essential word will be lost. His ribs will be tickled 
to laughter, but his mind will not be exercised to edification. 

Huge, grotesque, chaotic, this book, while it epitomizes the 
best philosophy of life, is yet not to be too microscopically 
scanned nor too minutely sifted. Everything is not a mask behind 
which lies a hidden meaning ; nor is it contemporary history told 
to the jingling of the jeste:’s bells. Rabelais himself deprecates 
the deep-sea dredging of future elucidators ; evidencing Homer, 
who, in writing his ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey,’ no more intended 
the subtle meanings and recondite allusions which Plutarch and 
the rest found behind the screen, than Ovid in his ‘ Meta- 
morphoses’ thought of “ the sacraments of the Gospel.” Did not 
Turner say something of the same kind when his young inter- 
preter first told him what he had intended—what he had given his 
strength to declare, but of which he himself knew nothing? “ Vou- 
loir tout comprendre dans Rabelais c’est n’avoir pas compris,” says 
M. Paul Aubert ; and the author warns his readers that they will 
lose their time if they ask too much. Jack Pudding is not always 
cracking jokes—he has his serious moments like the rest of men ; 
but he cracks jokes too, and thay have no seriousness in them. 
He is a mime, but he is a philosopher as well. The mot 
d'énigme is in the proportion of mime and philosopher. 

The position Rabelais wishes to take is illustrated by his two 
famous parallels of the Athenian Sileni, to which Alcibiades 
likened Socrates, and to the behaviour of a dog witha bone. In 
spite of the brutal features of the outward form, there is an inner 
meaning of value and virtue, just as in those little Sileni, 
when opened, were found hidden treasures of beauty and 
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fragrance. This inner meaning is to be got at only by endeavour, 
yet it is restricted in extent. It is the marrow in, not the meat 
on, the bone. “ L’habit ne faict poinct le moine,” he says, in 
allusion to the difference between seeming and reality—outside 
form and spiritual essence; “et tel est vestu d’habit monachal 
qui au dedans n’est rien moins que moyne, et tel est vestu de 
cappe hespanole, qui en son couraige nullement affiert 4 Hespane.” 
The balance between what is meant to be found and what is not, 
is kept up all through. It is part of the play of light and shade 
—part of the iridescence and changing colour—part of the flash 
of the juggler’s balls as they rise and fall in his hand. It is 
the way in which Rabelais amuses, deceives, allures, instructs, all 
in one. Weighed and measured by the moral and social progress 
made since then, we perhaps read into this book meanings which 
the author never had. Tor all creative work has this elastic 
quality—this facetted and many-sided power of reflecting new 
phases of thought ; and Rabelais shares this quality with the rest. 

But only in small quantities are we to look for this essence of 
meaning. ‘“ Have you ever seen a dog with a bone?” he asks. 
“Tf you have, you may have noted with what devotion he seeks 
it, with what care he guards it, with what fervour he holds it, 
with what prudence he begins on it, with what affection he breaks 
it, and with what diligence he smel!s it. What induces him to 
do this? what is his hope? what good is he to get from it? 
Only a little marrow!” Which allegory the reader may apply to 
himself and his interpretation of the history of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel—that bone of innutritious outside texture, with the 
sweet, satisfying, and delicious marrow within. 

In the birth itself of Gargantua may be read more than one 
allegorical meaning. The gross animality of the whole proceeding, 
from first to last, points to the materialistic and sensual roots of 
all life, human as well as the rest; but the exit of the child by 
his mother’s ear may mean more than the satire on miraculous 
births which at first sight it seems simply intended to convey. 
It may mean that, as knowledge enters by the ear, so issues forth 
the perfected man ; or it may mean only the sling and the stone 
at beliefs no one at the time dared to openly deride. His fictitious 
arguments are of that foolish and unreasoning kind dear to 
eredulous folk who seek to bolster up a miraculous legend—a 
natural impossibility—by the illimitable power of God. “Is 
this beyond our law or our faith?” he says; “against reason 
or the Holy Scripture? For my part, I find nothing in the sacred 
Bible that is against it ; but, tell me, if it had been the will of 


God, would you say that He could not do it? Grammercy, I 
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beseech you never dumbfound or embarrass your heads with these 
idle conceits, for I tell you nothing is impossible with God; and 
if He pleased, all women henceforth should bring forth their 
children at the ear.” He instances, too, the births of the old 
gods of Greece and Rome, and of some of the folk-lore worthies 
of his own literature, accepted by popular belief. What re- 
mained behind in the inner recesses of his thought he does not 
say ; but perhaps he had an eye on Tertullian’s famous “ Certum 
quia impossibile,” when in another place he says that the 
strangeness of a thing should of itself command belief, for the 
Sorbonnists said that faith was the evidence of things not seen. 

The first years of this baby giant were spent as are the first 
years of all little children—in “ drinking, eating, and sleeping ; 
in eating, sleeping, and drinking ; and in sleeping, drinking, and 
eating.” He had a crowd of governesses to attend on him; but 
when his father, Grangousier, saw that “his understanding 
participated of some divinity, he changed the women for some 
learned man, to have him indoctrinated according to his capacity.” 
Accordingly there was appointed him a “ great sophister-doctor ” 
(un grand docteur sophiste), “one master Tubal Holofernes, who 
taught him his letters with such care and diligence that, after five 
years and three months’ instruction, he was able to say the alpha- 
bet backwards.” After which he was nourished on all manner of 
dry and lifeless metaphysics, till he “became as wise as any we 
ever since baked in an oven!” 

After many years spent on these unprofitable studies, Grangou- 
sier saw that his young giant not only profited nothing by his 
masters, but became, what was worse, “a fool, a sot, a dolt, and 
blockhead ; whereof making a heavy complaint to Don Philip of 
Marays, viceroy of Papeligosse, he found that it were better for his 
son to learn nothing at all, than to be taught such like books 
under such like schoolmasters, because their knowledge was 
nothing but all trifle, and their wisdom foppery, serving only to 
bastardize good and noble spirits, and to corrupt the whole flower 
of youth.” On which Don Philip produced as his model boy— 
educated on totally different principles—that charmingly sketched 
young page, Eudemon, one of the few really beautiful portraits 
in the whole of this grotesque gallery. What a lovely picture 
that is where this pretty boy of twelve, after “asking leave of the 
viceroy his master, with his cap in his hand, a clear and open 
countenance, beautiful and ruddy lips, his eyes steady, and his 
looks fixed upon Gargantua, with a youthful modesty, standing 
up straight on his feet, began,” &c. &e. “All this was by him 
delivered with such proper gestures, such distinct pronunciation, 
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so pleasant a delivery, in such exquisite fine terms, and so good 
Latin, that he seemed rather a Gracchus, a Cicero, an Aimilius of 
the time past than a youth of this age. But all the countenance 
that Gargantua kept was, that he fell to crying like a cow, and 
cast down his face, hiding it with his cap, nor could they possibly 
draw one word from him.” (“Mais toute la contenance de 
Gargantua fut qu’ilse print a plorer comme une vache, et se 
cachoit le visaige de son bonnet, et ne fut possible de tirer de luy 
une parolle.”) After this the system is changed ab initio, and 
Gargantua is sent to Paris with Eudemon as his companion, and 
Ponocrates, who had been the young lad’s tutor, as the tutor of 
both. 

And now begins the rational method which was one of Rabelais’ 
own devising, rather than of current practice. Where formerly 
Gargantua had burdened his brains with sterile metaphysics and 
rootless philosophy, while indulging in all kinds of bodily sloth, 
uncleanliness, impurity, disorder, he is now braced up to a more 
healthful manner of life, whence naturally result a purer moral 
nature and a clearer and more alert intelligence—the mens sana 
in corpore sano. He rises earlier and washes more; swills not 
at all and gormandizes as little—eating and drinking generously, 
but keeping on this side of debauchery. His games are more 
manly and less coarse, and are pruned of the licentious excres- 
cences permitted by the Dryasdusts who have hitherto had 
him in their keeping. He takes vigorous exercise, and the 
mental and bodily purity of the athlete is his reward. He 
follows a less superstitious routine of outward conformity to the 
Church, and he has a higher devotion to, and a more manly trust 
in, God. His curriculum is widened to the superb dimensions 
introduced by the Renaissance, and he learns living facts where 
he had been kept among the dry bones of dead and dusty verbiage. 
Art, manufactures, science, take the place of interminable 
disquisitions on things unprovable, “quintessential” and super- 
sensual; and literature is in lieu of schoolcraft. Once a month 
Ponocrates gives his pupils a joyous holiday in the country, when, 
books and learning cast aside, “they spend all the day long in 
making the greatest cheer that could be devised, sporting, making 
merry, drinking healths, playing, singing, dancing, tumbling in 
some fair meadow, unnestling of sparrows, taking of quails, and 
fishing for frogs and crabs.” In short, from a begrimed, coarse, 
ignorant animal, Gargantua becomes a reasonable man; and the 
world has not improved on Rabelais’ method to this day. At this 
day, indeed, his method is accepted as the only possible kind for 
@ successful education. We too cultivate the body as well as the 
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mind—make things of more account than words--prefer science 
to metaphysics, and hold the practical principles of life as higher 
than dogmatic assent. But when Rabelais wrote, things were 
different; and among the marvellous instances of forecast and 
insight with which this book abounds, this attack on the unsatis- 
factory education then in vogue, and the previsional sketch of 
what it should be, are among the most striking. 

With what bitterness he speaks of that famous college of Mont- 
aigu, for which Erasmus too had no love! When Gargantua, 
combing his hair after the battle with Picrochole, raked out the 
cannon-balls which, after the manner of Thor, he thought had 
been grape-stones, his father feared they were something else. 
“What, my dear son, hast thou brought us thus far some short- 
winged hawks of the college of Montaigu? I did not mean that 
thou shouldst reside there.” Then answered Ponocrates: “My 
sovereign lord, think not that I have placed him in that filthy 
college which they call Montaigu; I had rather have put him 
amongst the gravediggers of Saint Innocent, so enormous is the 
cruelty and villany that I have known there; for the galley slaves 
are far better used amongst the Moors and Tartars, the murderers 
in the criminal dungeons, yea, the very dogs in your house, than 
are poor wretched students in the aforesaid college. And were 
I king of Paris, the devil take me if I would not set it on fire, 
and burn both principal and regents, for suffering this inhumanity 
to be exercised before their eyes.” The badly used, verminous, 
and half-starved scholars however did more honour to the teaching 
of this ill-famed place than its physical qualities and charac- 
teristics seemed to warrant. ‘ Mons acutus, dentes acuti, mens 
acuta,” was the half-punning summary given of the college 
which Gilles Aycelin de Montaigu founded in 1314, and which 
held so prominent a place among the children of “la fille ainée 
des rois,” as Charles V. solemnly named the University of Paris. 

Following immediately on this noble sketch of a fine and useful 
education—fruitful for the mind and nourishing for the body— 
comes the history of the war between Picrochole and Grangousier, 
with its contemptible beginning and its instructive end. Voltaire 
caught the same tone in several of his romances, but specially in 
‘Candide,’ where such grave and tragic disasters follow on such 
inadequate causes. In Rabelais this war, founded on a peasant’s 
squabble, is to conquer the whole world, according to Picrochole’s 
flatterers and advisers—those ministers who, like their modern suc- 
cessors, enter into an unequal contest with “light hearts.” And 
when they have conquered the whole world, Picrochole is told 
that he must give the goods and lands of the vanquished to those 
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who shall have served him honestly. ‘ Reason,” said he, “ will 
have it so; that is but just. I give unto you, Caramania, Suria, 
and all Palestina.” They have come to Palestine after having 
(in words) conquered all Europe and Asia, called the Straits of 
Gibraltar the Picrochonical Sea, caused Monsieur the Pope to 
die of fright, and given Barbarossa fair quarter. One man only 
objects—this is Echephron, “an old gentleman well experienced 
in the wars, a stern soldier who had been in many great hazards,” 
and he ventures to suggest that there might be a hitch in all this 
superb planning, and that “all this enterprize will be like the 
tale of the pitcher full of milk, wherewith a shoemaker made 
himself rich in conceit; but when the pitcher was broken, he had 
not whereupon to dine.” But “quos Deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat.” Picrochole is predestined to destruction, and rushes 
headlong to his ruin. He affects to despise Grangousier because 
he is rich, for all that “les nerfs des batailes sont les pecunes ;” and 
because he is rich he calls him clown. “ Vilain, disons-nous, parce 
que un noble prince n’a jamais un sou. Thesaurizer est faict de 
vilain” (was this a sly thrust at Francis I.?). And, despising 
him, he refuses all proffered means of reconciliation. 

This war, which is to have such disastrous consequences, has 
for its origin nothing more serious than a scuffle between some 
shepherds of Sevilé and Sinays, subjects of Grangousier, and 
certain cake-sellers of Lerné, subjects of Picrochole. The shep- 
herds offer to buy; the cake-sellers refuse to sell. The first are 
civil, the last brutal; and naturally the men come to blows after 
they have abused one another roundly. Marquet, a cake-seller, 
severely lashes Forgier, a shepherd, and Forgier, in return, breaks 
Marquet’s head, “hitting the coronal joint upon the crotophic 
artery on the right side so forcibly that Marquet fell down from 
his mare, more like a dead than a living man.” After which 
there is a general mélée, when the shepherds take by force the 
cakes which have been refused them by honest treaty—paying not 
only the fair price, but adding a hundred eggs and three baskets 
of mulberries, “ pardessus le marché.” Nevertheless, Picrochole 
calls his armed bands together, and marches into Grangousier’s 
territory. Ravaging the country, destroying farms and villages, 
laying waste fields and vineyards, carrying off all the live stock 
they could find, and, meeting with no resistance from the poor 
unarmed peasantry, these agents of iniquitous force conducted them- 
selves with so much the more insolence and cruelty as there were 
no leaders to check and no strong men to retaliate. To all the 
remonstrances made, and prayers for pity proffered by the poor 
innocent wretches whom they were ruining by “such incomparable 
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abuses, that the like abomination was never heard of, no other 
answer was made, but that they would learn them to eat cakes ”— 
which was about as good a casus belli as the mass of them are. 
“So much they did and so far they went, pillaging and stealing, 
that at last they came to Sevilé, where they robbed both men and 
women, and took all they could catch. Nothing was either too 
hot or too heavy for them. Although the plague was there in 
the most part of all the houses, they nevertheless entered every- 
where; then plundered and carried away all that was within, and 
yet, for all this, not one of them took any hurt, which is a most 
wonderful case. For the curates, vicars, preachers, physicians, 
chirurgeons, and apothecaries, who went to visit, to dress, to cure, 
to heal, to preach unto, and admonish those that were sick, were 
all dead of the infection ; and these devilish robbers and murderers 
caught never any harm at all. Whence comes this to pass (my 
masters) I beseech you to think upon it ?” 

After pillaging the town, the marauding army went to the 
abbey, intending to sack and ravage it. ‘The monks, poor devils, 
knew not in that extremity to which of all their saints they should 
vow themselves; nevertheless, at all adventures, they rang the 
bells ad capitulum capitulantis. There it was decreed that they 
should make a fair procession, stuffed with good lectures, prayers, 
and litanies, contra hostiwm insidias, and jolly responses pro pace—” 
which brings us to Friar John des Entoumeures, “ young, gallant, 
frisk, lusty, nimble, quick, active, bold, adventurous, resolute, tall, 
lean, wide-mouthed, long-nosed,” (what a Shandean explanation 
is given of that length!) “a rare mumbler of matins, unbridler of 
masses, and runner over of vigils; and to conclude, summarily, in 
a word, a right monk, if ever there were any, since the monking 
world monked a monkery. For the rest, a clerk, even to the 
teeth, in the matter of breviary.” This Friar John, who is 
evidently Rabelais’ ideal of a worthy soldier of Christ—this 
“muscular Christian” before Kingsley’s day—plays an important 
part in the future story. Contrasted with Panurge, his opposite 
in all things, he may be taken as the text for a whole system of 
morality :—he, courageous, cleanly, and with true manly piety 
Panurge, witty, nimble, cowardly, cruel, licentious, superstitious, 
the vicious worldling without true religion though a sufficiently 
exact conformist. Friar John, the type of a thorough-going man 
without fads or follies, living honestly the life of a human being 
and not that of a mummy, is in as sharp contrast with “the idle, 
lazy little monks” who “feed on the sins of the people,” those 
whom Rabelais likens to apes, mocked at and shunned by all men. 
“ But,” objects the kindly Grangousier, always ready to find 
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excuses and put the best construction on men and things; “but 
they pray to God for us.” ‘“ Nothing less,” answers Gargantua 
(who stands for the more enlightened, better read, and more 
travelled man). ‘True it is with a tingle tangle, jingling of bells 
they trouble and disquiet all their neighbours about them.” 
“Right,” said the monk, “a mass, a matine, a vesper well rung is 
half said. They mumble out great store of legends and psalms, 
by them not at all understood; they say many patenotres inter- 
larded with ave maries, without thinking upon or apprehending 
the meaning of what it is they say, which truly I call mocking of 
God, and not prayers. But, so help them God, as they pray for 
us, and not for being afraid to lose their victuals, their manchets 
and good fat pottage. All true Christians, of all estates and 
conditions, in all places and at all times, send up their prayers to 
God, and the Spirit prayeth and intercedeth for them, and God is 
gracious to them.” 

It is this Friar John who saves the abbey. While the others 
are praying or fleeing, he fights—his huge staff, with the cross for 
the handle, his only weapon ; and he fights to such good purpose 
that he discomfits the invading army and rescues his fellows. 
But how truly Rabelaisian the idea of making Friar John fight 
so lustily in defence of the vineyard alone—that vineyard repre- 
senting all the rest—wine the great life of life of which we have 
again the allegorical worship in the Dive Bouteille! And what 
a touch that is which excuses his oaths as simply “the colour 
of Ciceronian rhetoric!” The war which Picrochole’s flatterers 
promise him shall be the starting-point of the world’s great con- 
quest, ends in the overthrow of the invading army. The main 
part of the victory is due to valour, but something is owing to the 
wise counsel of Ponocrates to strike at the auspicious moment, 
while the iron was hot and luck was on their side: “Car 
Occasion,” he says, “a tous ses cheveulx au front; quand elle 
est oultre passée, vous ne la pouvez plus revocquer; elle est 
chauve par derritre de la teste, et jamais plus ne retourne.” 
(“For Occasion hath all her hair on her forehead ; when she is 
past, you may not recall her ; she is bald in the hind part of her 
head and never returneth again.”) Much too is done towards 
their own defeat by the superstitious fears of the enemy them- 
selves. Though they have been besprinkled with holy water and 
each man wears a star on his scarf to fright away the devils, they 
let themselves be overpowered by fear when Gymnast plays his 
mountebank tricks on horseback. Because they were unusual, 
not to be imitated by the untaught and unknown as to method, 
these tricks were held to be the feats of a devil, no less. 
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“¢ By cock’s death he is a goblin or a devil, thus disguised,’ they 
cried ; ‘ Ab hoste maligno libera nos, domine, and ran away as in a 
total rout, looking now and then behind them, like a dog that 
had stolen a pudding.” Here occurs that grim jest on the 
death of Tripet, who, just before the fight, had eaten freely of 
pottage, so that when he is slain, the same gushed forth, “ and his 
soul mingled with the pottage.” After which success Gymnast 
withdraws, on the principle respected by gamblers to this day, 
not to push too far a vein of good luck, “for that all gentlemen 
ought to treat their good fortune reverently, without hurting or 
straining it.” 

This history of the war gives Rabelais occasion for some of his 
noblest thoughts. Grangousier’s letter to Gargantua, whom he 
calls from his studies to conduct the army, isa model of good 
sense, moderation, and just views on the obligations of kings and 
rulers. “For even as arms are weak abroad if there be not 
counsel at home,” he says, explaining why he has to interrupt his 
son’s studies; “so is that study vain and counsel unprofitable, 
which, in a due and convenient time, is not by virtue executed 
and put in effect. My intention is not to provoke, but appease ; 
not to assault, but to defend ; not to conquer, but to preserve my 
faithful subjects and hereditary dominions ; into which Picrochole 
is entered in a hostile manner, without any ground or cause, and 
from day to day pursueth his furious enterprise with great 
height of insolence, that is intolerable to free-born spirits.” The 
speech made by Grangousier’s envoy is also pitched in a lofty key 
and is full of nobleness. For the good king exhausts all possible 
means to keep the peace and prevent slaughter. But when 
negotiations and quadruple restitution of those unlucky cakes 
had failed, then said Grangousier : “ I] n’estoit auleun espoir de les 
tirer & paix, sinon a vive et forte guerre.” 

The war therefore begins and ends as we have seen with Picro- 
chole’s disaster, the stultification of his flatterers who promised 
him the world, as, in our own time, the French were promised 
Berlin, and the unnecessary spilling of much innocent blood. Alt 
this part is a strong and cutting satire on the tyranny, the cruelty, 
the inhumanity of rulers, who sacrifice their subjects’ life, property, 
happiness, for causes of no more value than the refusal of a few 
bakers to sell their cakes to a few shepherds. In the end, 
Picrochole, after having been severely handled by some millers’ 
men—he having deprived himself of the means of safety and 
flight by killing his horse in a rage, because it stumbled—drags 
on a weary existence as “a porter at Lyons, as testy and choleric 
as ever, and always with great lamentation, enquiring of alk 
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strangers of the coming of the cocklicranes (cocquecigrues), 
expecting assuredly, according to the old woman’s prophecy, that 
his kingdom should be restored to him at their coming.” 

When Gargantua had rewarded his lay followers with the good 
gifts which fall into the lap of all conquerors, there still remained 
Friar John to be provided for. And for his sake we have one of 
the immortal passages of literature. After he had refused various 
abbotships, Gargantua built for him the noble and renowned 
Abbey of Thelema. As beautiful in conception as Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia, this lovely home of virtue, liberty and pleasure 
is unfortunately as impossible. ‘ Do what thou wilt,’—Fay 
ce que vouldras—without restraining law or organising com- 
mand, when all will come right in the end, is a dream on all 
fours with every other vision of a terrestrial heaven. It is as 
unworkable as that of the religious Anarchist, he who holds that 
men would naturally live virtuously and do justly if left free to 
follow their own guidance, and that all the sin and misery of the 
world can be dated back to misgovernment and over-legislation. 
So far from the natural man being an undisciplined and wrong- 
willed creature—so far from any need of whipping the offending 
Adam out of him—give him his head and he will do well. It is 
liberty we want, not law; and the Abbey of Thelema was the very 
apotheosis of liberty. 

This beautiful home of sweetness and light, of virtue and love, 
was founded on lines exactly contrary to those of ordinary 
monasteries. In place of the sickly, the deformed, the ill- 
favoured, the “trouble houses ” (empesche de maison), who were 
the usual inhabitants of these places, it was ordained that in the 
Abbey of Thelema should be admitted no woman that was not 
fair, well-featured, and of a sweet disposition, no man that was 
not comely, personable, and well-conditioned. Also that, “ because 
in the convents of women men came not but underhand, 
privily and by stealth, it was therefore enacted that in this 
house there shall be no women in case there be not men, nor men 
in case there be not women.” Again, the Thelemites were to be 
under no obligation to remain, as were those others, after their 
year of novitiate, but were to be free to depart when they would. 
Nor were they to take any kind of vow on themselves—least of 
all those three cardinal vows of all other monastic orders—poverty, 
chastity, obedience. On the contrary, they might be honourably 
courted and as honourably married; they might be rich and they 
might be free. The place itself was like a fairy palace for beauty 
and delight. The dress of the Thelemites followed suit, and was 
superb and sumptuous. Their days passed in amusements of a 
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chivalrous and noble kind, in acts of courtesy and complaisance. 
Love was the patron saint of the order; Love the companion of 
Liberty ; but courtship was to be purely and decorously con- 
ducted, and the ending was a tender and faithful marriage. No 
impostors, hypocrites, nor bigots were eligible ; no “ cursed snakes, 
dissembling varlets, seeming sancts;” no lawyers of any kind or 
function; no money-lenders nor usurers; no curmudgeons, 
misanthropes, nor bully-ruffians; only “ free-born gallants,” and 
“pure, honest, true expounders of the Scriptures, Old and New;” 
and “ Ladies, all of high degree, Of goodly shape, of humour, gay and 
free” —all consecrated to beauty, art, mirth, and love under the 
generous code of “ Fay ce que vouldras.” Alas for the naughti- 
ness of the human heart and the frailty of the flesh—such an 
establishment as this would soon become the very stronghold of 
iniquity and licentiousness, and the liberty to do as one would, 
out of which Rabelais constructed such a splendid dream of 
stateliness and perfection, would degenerate into the most 
hideous reality of doing what one ought not. But the idea is full 
of beauty, and the sketch is filled in with generous imagery, and 
the life depicted is as fair as that in the garden of Boccaccio 
beneath the fervid sky of Florence where Pampinea was “la 
Reina” and Fiammetta the brightest spirit. 

In the enigma which ends this lovely sketch we have Rabelais 
in his very essence. Gargantua explains it as a deeply religious 
prophecy, meaning that “ people called to the faith of the gospel 
and convinced with the certainty of evangelical truths, are 
persecuted; but happy is that man that shall not be scandalized, 
but shall always continue to the end in aiming at that mark, 
which God by His dear Son hath set before us, without being 
distracted or diverted by his carnal affections and depraved 
nature.” But the jolly monk, Friar John, sees in it only an 
elaborate and somewhat obscure description of a tennis-match, 
and what conceals a divine truth to the one is to the other the 
veriest bit of ordinary materialism extant. This queer flitting 
will-o’-the-wisp, this hocus-pocus of interpretation, meets us 
continually in Rabelais ; and we never know when the jester is 
propounding mock philosophy, or the philosopher is using the cap 
and bells. 

In this scheme of the Abbey of Thelema is embodied the whole 
genius of the Renaissance, such as Rabelais had learned to love and 
reverence it. His soul was sick with the narrow authority of the 
Church, with the lifeless chaff of theological disputations. 
Conceptionalism, Universalism, Realism, angelic and cherubic 
doctors, and the whole tribe of the Sorbonne, away with them ! 
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In their stead he built up his Abbey of Thelema, to embody his 
ideal born of that seething, fervent time. Here we have it all— 
its delight in things rather than in ideas, its sensuous and 
passionate love of beauty, art, enjoyment, but also its dignity, its 
personal repose, its absence of vulgar haste, its Greek-like 
fulfilment of the human being. It is Utopia truly, but what a 
gloriousone! “Fay ce que vouldras—” with a will always just and 
pure, complaisant and unselfish, chaste and loving, modest and 
free. If such a life could be possible, and our poor dreamers, the 
virtuous Anarchists, could make a state fit for acceptance! 

One of the strongest notes in this wonderful book of wisdom and 
topsy-turvydom, concealed treasure and patent abomination, is 
that which sounds like a trumpet-blast against superstition. It 
is as powerful as that against war, already considered. After the 
battle with Picrochole, when Gargantua defeated the Forlorn 
Hope, Friar John took among other prisoners those five pilgrims 
who had been to the shrine of St. Sebastian to pray for protection 
against the plague. In the ensuing discourse we have the 
author’s confession of faith, or rather of scepticism, put into the 
mouth of Grangousier. We must remember that this book was 
written in the middle of the sixteenth century, when superstitions 
of every kind were rife—when men believed that the plague and all 
pestilences were brought by weird forms of awful aspect riding 
through the sleeping city at night—when not to believe in 
witchcraft was a damnable heresy, entailing personal penalties of 
a terrible kind—when Possession was commoner than hysterics 
to-day—when dreams were God-sent omens, and ghosts were thick 
as gnats in the sunshine—when unseen influences were more 
active and more powerful than science, law or polity—and when 
all these figments of the brain were held as evidence of a man’s 
orthodoxy and piety if he believed in them—of his irreligion and 
unworthiness if he disbelieved. And if he disbelieved he was held 
to be both an enemy to God and unworthy of lite itself, and he 
was for the most part broken alive on the wheel, or cast “ quick ” 
into the fire. Remembering all this, we can better appreciate 
Rabelais’ boldness and wisdom in his speech to the pilgrims. We 
give the passage from Sir Thomas Urquhart’s translation, the old 
French being even more difficult than Montaigne’s. 

_“* Ah, poor men,’ said Grangousier (when the pilgrims had told 
him the business on which they had been), ‘dv you think that 
the plague comes from St. Sebastian?’ ‘ Yes, truly,’ answered 
Sweertogo, ‘our preachers tell us so indeed.’ ‘ But is it so?’ 
said Grangousier ; ‘do the false prophets teach you such abuses ? 
Do they thus blaspheme the saints and holy men of God, as to 
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make them like unto the devils who do nothing but hurt unto 
mankind? as Homer writeth that the plague was sent into the 
camp of the Greeks by Apollo; and as the poets feign a great 
rabble of vejoves and mischievous gods. So did a certain old 
hypocrite preach, at Sinay, that St. Anthony sent the fire into 
men’s legs; that St. Eutropius made men hydropick ; St. Gildas 
fools; and that St.Genou made them goutish. But I punished 
him so exemplarily, though he called me heretic for it, that since 
that time no hypocritical rogue durst set his foot within my 
territories. And truly I wonder that your king should suffer 
them, in their sermons, to publish such scandalous doctrine in 
his dominions. For they deserve to be chastised with greater 
severity than those who, by magical art, or any other device, 
have brought the pestilence into a country. The pest killeth but 
the bodies, but such abominable impostors empoison our very 
souls! ... Go your ways, poor men, in the name of God the Creator, 
to whom I pray to guide you perpetually ; and henceforward, be 
not so ready to undertake these idle and unprofitable journeys. 
Look to your families ; labour every man in his vocation; instruct 
your children, and live as the good apostle St. Paul directeth 
you. In doing whereof God, His angels, and saints, will guard 
and protect you, and no evil or plague at any time shall befall 
you.’ ” 

In this noble discourse it is not worth while to note the contra- 
diction—the lapse and break of sound judgment and good 
reasoning, evident enough to those who seek it. Marvellously 
advanced as Rabelais was for his time, he had not been able to 
throw off all traces of superstitious faith in unproved ideas, and 
this hint of “ magical art” is one of them. 

The same onslaught against superstition goes on in the matter 
of Panurge’s marriage, which itself is a discussion on the vice 
and vileness of the world—when he desires and is afraid, longs 
for love and fears infidelity. After his first conversation with 
Pantagruel, when the wise king gives no distinct advice but 
simply echoes the thought and confirms the view of his inter- 
locutor, Panurge goes through the whole roll-call of vaticination, 
and exhausts every known form. He tries the Soites Virgiliane 
and trial by dice; fasts, and notes the dreams which follow on 
his supperless sleep; consults the Sibyl of Panzoust; asks the 
advice of a man who is dumb; gets a misty little poem from the 
dying old Raminagrobis, which tells him no more than he had 
been told already, and thus disposes of the current belief in the 
deeper insight of the dying; takes counsel with Epistemon, with 
Her Treppa, with Friar John, with a theologian, a physician, a 
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lawyer, and “the Ephectic and Pyrrhonian philosopher Trouil- 
logan,” with whom he has that immortal conversation *—quite 
equal in brilliancy of wit and humour to that with Pantagruel. 
He asks the advice of Triboulet, the court fool; and it all comes 
back to the starting-point when he first consults the king :—It 
may be or it may not. Who can tell? Human nature is frail ; 
the events of life are unstable; and, according to our own old 
North-country saying, “ Women are kittle cattle to shoe ahint.” 
No prophecy, no foreshadowing, is of any avail. Things are 
determined by laws unfolded by themselves; and Fate, the 
fixity of circumstances, the fore-ordained decree of the Hidden 
Power, are dreams of no more substantiality than the restoration 
of Picrochole’s lost kingdom at the coming of the cocklicranes. 

There was not an abuse of the time against which Rabelais did 
not have his fling—not a rational view of life for which he failed 
his word of praise or heartening by example. The little scene 
when Pantagruel is born and Badebec dies, is one of them. 
Nothing could be more natural than his lamentations when he 
“cries like a cow” over the death of his wife; nothing funnier 
than his rejoicings when he “laughs like a calf” over the birth 
of his son. And the oscillation of feeling is as true as all the 
rest. The final verse of this odd antiphony is full of good sense 
and manly philosophy; and the wise man’s submission to the 
inevitable is worth a volume of sermons. 

That laughing, contemptuous, but powerful attack on folly 
and superstition of more kinds than one in the list of books in 
the library of St. Victor reads like a prevision of some of our 
own later Puritan absurdities. ‘ Hooks and Eyes for a Believer’s 
Breeches’ is as ridiculous as ‘ The Crucible of Contemplation ; ’ 
‘The Flim-flams of the Law;’ ‘The Cavilling Entanglements 
of Confession;’ ‘The Passage-toll of Beggarliness;’ ‘The 
Paring-shovel of the Theologians,’ which, with thrusts at the 
Council of Constance, debating for four years on a chimera—at the 
discovery of, as well as the search for, the philosopher's stone by 
and after Raymond Lully, and the “invention of the holy cross, 
personated by six wily clerks”—make up part of this famous 
catalogue. Another curious bit of humour is in the experiences 
of Epistemon, when he goes down into hell after the manner of 
Erus, the son of Armenius in Plato’s Republic, and Enus or Enio who 
went through some of Dante’s worst imaginings in the Purgatory 
of St. Patrick. But where Plato’s heroes are graceful, grand, or 
pathetic in their shadowy lives, Rabelais paints his as ludicrous 


* Closely imitated by Moliére in ‘Le Mariage forcé,’ when Sganarelle 
consults Geronimo whether he shall marry or no. 
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or degraded. In Plato, Orpheus becomes a swan and Thamyris a 
nightingale; Ajax is a lion, Agamemnon an eagle; Atalanta 
chooses to be still a swift runner, but also a strong athlete and a 
man; Ulysses is a private citizen biding at home and minding 
his business ; Thersites alone is degraded, and he is an ape. But 
in Rabelais, Cleopatra is a crier of onions and Dido sells mush- 
rooms; Trajan fishes for frogs and Cicero is a stoker ; Cyrus is a 
cowherd, Paris a beggar, Ulysses a mower, Priam a rag-seller, 
and so on—the aptness of the occupation not being always very 
clear. 

The letter written by Gargantua to his son Pantagruel is one 
of the heroic bits of morality to be found not unfrequently in this 
book. It might serve as a model for all fathers for all time. 
Indeed, the constantly recurring evidence of affection between 
father and son—both with Grangousier and Gargantua, and 
Gargantua and Pantagruel—are among the sweetest and most 
wholesome things in the whole narrative. They are always 
pure, sincere, and natural. The mother has no place in this 
poem of filial love, no more than she had in Montaigne’s remi- 
niscences ; but the father is always a name of power and an image 
of affection on which both men love to dwell. 

The one standing difficulty is the character of Panurge. He 
has not a virtue, if we do not count the nimbleness of his wits, 
the alertness of his senses, and the thirteen languages in which 
he can converse, as virtues. Morally he is nowhere. He is 
extravagant, greedy, false, cruel, cowardly, boastful, licentious, 
dishonest, with no more sense of decency than a monkey, no 
more conscience than a brute beast. Yet he is beloved by that 
grand Pantagruel, “the best little great good man that ever 
girded a sword to his side,” and he is one of the chosen band 
who search for the Oracle of the Dive Bouteille—the central truth 
of life. The famous anecdote which Beaumarchais crystallized 
into a proverb—“les moutons de Panurge”—is too cruel and 
unjust for laughter. So is another, yet more hideous. But neither 
Pantagruel, nor yet Friar John, good and honest fellow as he is, finds 
a word of rebuke for either outrage; and those elemental morals, 
without which society cannot get on at all, go by the board. Let 
the comparison between Panurge and Villon pass as real—let all 
the joyous souls and merry dogs, “les rois de Boheme” and roy- 
stering Alsatians who have ever been presented in fiction or have 
lived in fact, rally round this figure to give it the countenance of 
likeness—let it be taken as the antithesis to the whole race of Dry- 
asdusts and pedantic ascetics, against whom Rabelais raged so tu- 
multuously—we are still confronted by the fact of an immorality far 
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beyond the limits of excuse—with Pantagruel’s friendship and 
Rabelais’ own complacency, and never a word of condemnation 
uttered from a higher standpoint. Is this our own better view or 
our narrower? Are we wiser or primmer in this dissatisfaction ? 
Perhaps modern life is too serious, too introspective and self-con- 
scious to understand Panurge—“ Ou sont les neiges d’antan?” 
Where they are is the joyous humour that could accept Panurge 
and love the Fat Knight, as redeeming their sins by their wits. 

On the defence of debt by Panurge a treatise might be written. 
“For nature hath not to any other end created man but to borrow 
and lend—” into which indeed he resolves all the virtues, all the 
social conditions of life and nature. From the moon to the man who 
is let to perish because he has lent nothing, therefore nothing is due 
to him and no one is concerned in his fate, Panurge deduces the 
one great law of interchange, which he calls debt and borrowing, 
and no one can say that he has not made out his case. Neverthe- 
less, Pantagruel comes down on him with the strong sledge- 
hammer of practical morality and good sense, and will have none 
of his specious abstract reasonings, so fine dialectically, so apposite 
analogically, and so destructive of all good living if brought into 
the daily affairs of men. This part too is one of the marvellous 
mirrors wherein a whole tract of thought and action is reflected. 
It is the text for a long and exhaustive treatise. 

If Rabelais fell foul of theological and spiritual superstitions, 
so also did he of those which were intellectual, professional, and 
educational. The gibberish used in the schools and by the learned 
profession—vide the chapter on Judge “ Bridlegoose” or Bridoye, 
and the barbarous abbreviations in the school divinity books, of 
themselves full of incoherent nonsense—come under his lash 
equally with the graver abuses emblemized in the various islands 
visited by Pantagruel and his companions on their voyage to the 
Oracle of Bacbuc, alias the Holy Bottle. This voyage is diversified 
by many notable dissertations, of which that on the herb Panta- 
gruelion, or hemp, is one of the best. It means a great deal more 
than appears on the surface. It means a eulogy on the preventive 
power of law and justice as well as on the active energy of 
enterprise, industry, commerce, and even war. It has in it as 
sweet and goodly a kernel as is to be found in the story of the 
poor woodcutter and his hatchet, and that wonderful apologue of 
the smell of roast meat paid by the sound of clinking money. 

The voyage made by Pantagruel is in a certain sense an 
epitome of human life. The Island of Medamothy, or appearances, 
where tapestry stands for life and a “tarrand,” as big as a bullock, 
changes its colour according to its environment—taking the hue 
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of all by which it stands, but, by itself and uninfluenced, the 
colour of an ass—is not that clear enough? The Island of 
Ennasin, where quips and cranks do duty for real intellect—that 
island received its full justification in the day of the petits maitres 
and dancing dogs of Louis XV. The Island of Chely or false caresses 
and empty friendships, where all is for show and all is unsub- 
stantial, of that land we have always a few floating acres cruising 
about like the Floating Island of Derwentwater, which however 
does not cruise; and Friar John was in the right to prefer the 
kitchen, which was solid, to those lippings and pretty speeches 
which were not. The Island of Pettifogging, and that of Tohu 
Bohu, where no order is to be found, are still to the fore. And we 
have also tempests and the test they apply, when such men as 
Panurge, scoffers and sceptics on a fair sea, become madly pious 
on a rough; and “ the devil when sick, the devil a monk would be.” 
But “ passato il pericolo @ gabato il santo,” and “the devil when 
well, the devil a monk was he.” How different is Pantagruel’s 
ingrained religion: “Seigneur Dieu, sauve-nous, nous périssons. 
Cependant que ta volonté soit faite et non pas la nétre!” Panurge 
adds, “la benoiste Vierge,” and has no submission. Nevertheless, 
Pantagruel holds fast the mast, and thus prefigures the famous 
speech: “ Put your trust in God, my boys, and keep your powder 
dry.” This tempest is caused by the death of an old genius, 
Macréon—one of the long-lived people, from whom Swift took his 
idea of the Struldbrugs, though with Rabelais it is rather a 
lament for the past glories of ancient times than the cynical 
realism of Swift’s presentation. 

The Sneaking Island, where Shrovetide or artificial ascetism 
and unnecessary maceration reigns, gives the beautiful little 
allegory of Physis or Nature and Antiphysis or the unnatural, 
the children of the one being Beauty and Harmony, of the other 
Amodunt or Amorphism and Dissonance. The antithesis to this, 
the Wild Island of the Chitterlings, where no fasts are made at 
all, is a slap at the Calvinist doctrine of faith not works, with its 
corollary—suspicion of all men who live a good life free from cant 
as in their way heretics, trusting to be saved by their own 
merits. 

After the Chitterlings come those who live on wind in the 
Island of Ruach—the vain-glorious and presumptuous, without 
more stability than had the caressing inhabitants of the Island of 
Chely. The Island of Popefigland, where the revolters from 
authority live in misery and poverty, given up to devils and all 
pains and penalties—and the Island of the Papimanes, where the 
Decretals are worshipped and the ordinances of the councils take 
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the place of vital religion, are also in opposition. Here, in this 
last, are many hard hits. The portrait of the Pope, which is 
ill-drawn ; the money which is sucked from France by Rome; the 
miracles that are said to be performed—are all accusations against 
the Church writ so that he who runs may read. The sea of 
frozen words—which when unfrozen are not useful for education 
—preceded Munchausen ; and the Island where Messer Gaster is 
the first master of arts in the world, states the cardinal fact of 
human life—how food is the basis of all things. The Island of 
Chaneph or hypocrisy, of Ganabim or of thieving, come before 
the Ringing Island, or church-service land, where the Popehawk 
is surrounded by all the other birds of prey—the cardinhawks, 
the bishhawks, the priesthawks, the clerghawks and the knight- 
hawks—all birds from the land of Want o’ Bread, here stuffed 
full of good things. The Island of Tools has also its recondite 
meaning ; while that of the Islands of Gaming, of the Furred Law 
Cats, with their vile Justice Gripemenall and of the Apedefts 
or Ignoramuses with long fingers and crooked paws, is more 
evident on the surface. 

The Island of Quintessence, or the Kingdom of Entlechy and 
Queen Whim’s metaphysics, was the model on which Swift 
founded his Island of Laputa. And then we come to the Islands 
of Odes, of Sandals, of Semiquaver Friars, of Satin or hearsay 
and pleasant falsehood, till we finally touch Lanthorn Land—the 
Island of Light, where the Oracle of “1a Dive Bouteille” is to be 
found. 

And here we are at the heart, though also at the end of this 
strange book. And what do we learn? In “ Ducunt volentem 
fata, nolentem trahunt,” we have an unspoken exhortation to 
that manly patience which submits without repining to the 
inevitable, In the aphorism “Toutes choses se meuvent en leur 
fin,” we have a recognition of the laws underlying all life, all 
nature, all circumstance. In the symbol of passing through 
vineyards to the Holy Place, but treading under foot the vine 
leaves, we have the lesson of use but not abuse, neither sen- 
suality nor asceticism, but the self-control and honest service 
of men who are neither afraid of their weakness nor dominated 
by their passions. In the words of the priestess lies the soul of 
noble living. ‘ Here in these circumcentral regions, we place 
the sovereign good not in taking and receiving but in bestowing 
and giving ; so that we esteem ourselves happy, not if we take 
and receive much of others, as perhaps the sects of teachers do in 
your world, but rather if we impart and give much.” Love and 
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no deadening and self-destructive asceticism—generosity, friend- 
ship, consideration to others, truth and simplicity—a rational 
religion fit for men, not one based on and bolstered up by super- 
stition, only to be obeyed by fools and cowards—belief in that 
“intellectual (we should now say spiritual) sphere whose centre 
is everywhere and circumference nowhere, that sphere which we 
call Gop:” this is the philosophy, this the religion, of one of 
the world’s greatest books, a book which, when cleansed of its 
adventitious filth, shines with a light as pure as the sun. 

Yet with this recognition of the Great Centre of all things 
Rabelais had no very definite faith. That “ grand Peut-étre” to 
which he was going was as unsubstantial an anchorage as 
Montaigne’s “Que sais-je?” What, indeed, did either know? 
Brave men both, they stood by the closed door and accepted the 
darkness lying beyond the barrier which there was no passing. 
They did not try to comfort themselves, nor to cheat their 
ignorance by pretty visions of what might be, but might not. 
They were content to leave the knowledge of the future to the 
unrolling of the future. “Que sais-je?” and “le grand Peut- 
étre”—So far and no farther they formulated the unknown; 
but the duties of man to man, the wisdom of governors, the needs 
of the present, the grand objects of life and the noblest forms of 
living—on these there was no hesitation, no questioning, no 
doubt. Pyrrhonists and Epicureans, they were also essentially 
philanthropists ; and they thought the best form of loving God, 
whom they did not know, was to love and do good to man whom 
they did. 
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Selim the Wnsociable. 


A PERSIAN LOVE-STORY. 





One mid-day, a little less than two hundred years ago, the people of 
he town of Naishapur were concluding the noon prayer which each 
devout Moslem recites before eating his second meal. 

It was in that prosperous period when the expulsion of the Turks 
from the province of Khorassan was almost an old story: one of the 
many legends of patriotic conquest told of the warlike Shah Abbas ; 
and when the newer invasion by as fierce a foe was as yet in the 
undreamed-of future. 

The brilliant sun, now right overhead, drew a burning line along 
the middle of lengthy streets, whose projecting roofs and overhanging 
balconies of latticed wood kept them at all other times of the day in 
complete shadow. Through the open gates could be seen, to the east 
of the city, a stretch of dusty desert. From the north and south- 
west broken hills, clothed with gently swaying trees, conveyed a 
pleasant suggestion of coolness to the thirsty townsfolk. Reflected 
from these burning lines and spots where the sun could intrude only 
at high noon, the light gleamed on the softly shadowed, richly 
coloured walls of the prosperous Persian city. From the lustrous 
tiles of purple porcelain encrusting gorgeous mosques, on whose 
walls the name of Allah was blazoned, linked with a thousand epithets ; 
even to the rags of beggar and pedlar, chastened colour glowed every- 
where. But the focus of the city’s heaped gorgeousness was in the 
great market with its many bazaars, where the pulsations of business 
were even now slackening into the repose of noontide; for it was 
then too hot even for an acclimatized Oriental to work, and, the hour 
having been proclaimed, labour rapidly subsided. 

A little longer than elsewhere its hum and chatter hung about 
the stalls where fruit and other kinds of food were sold. In the 
bazaar of the brass-workers the change from clatter to hush was 
sharply defined. Most of the brass-workers went home to pray 
and eat, and then to sip coffee and smoke in the company of their 
wives. A few who were lazy, or whose homes were distant or 
unattractive, bought food at the cook-shops and carried it to the 
stall of a popular merchant who kept coffee and the Kalian or hubble- 
bubble ready for all comers. 
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One man rose from sitting on his heels, put aside the lantern he 
had been hammering at all the morning, and reached down a covered 
basin of curds and a lump of bread from a shelf, placing them beside 
the spot where he was in the habit of sitting. Then he looked out 
of the front of his little shop as far as he could see up and down the 
market, his large dark eyes moving with slow reluctance, as though 
to prolong the illusion that something, that he knew would not be 
there, might have been conjured thither by some friendly sprite. 

His search ended, he hooked a curtain across the open front of his 
booth, and hid himself and his doings from sight. Yet, though he 
had put away his ostensible employment, the lantern, he must have 
gone to work again on something, after a very hasty meal, for, from 
behind the curtain, came clear the sound of his solitary hammer, tap, 
tap—tap, tap, tap. Greedy of money perhaps, grudging the rest 
that others freely took; but no one, it seemed, troubled themselves 
very much about him—he was only Selim the unsociable. There 
was nobody of any account just now to be interested in his movements: 
the brass-workers’ bazaar contained besides him only dogs and boys, 
and only the boys were awake; the dogs were as sound asleep as 
good Moslems, lying all together in a heap, with heads resting on, 
and backs against, each other, and legs sticking out very straight in 
every direction. They complained a good deal in their sleep, having 
perhaps only time in their slumbers to realize the full pathos of the 
numerous kicks and disappointments that they underwent when 
awake. Now and then one would start and turn over, and there 
would come fierce snarling snaps from those whom he disturbed. 

The boys were left to look after the various shops while the 
owners were away; a boy being the only thing that can remain 
energetic through an Eastern noonday. They were mostly noisy, 
squabbling little Persians, but on the steps of the largest and 
wealthiest booth, wherein there was a store of jewels and jewelled 
work, sprawled a large Egyptian lad—a picturesque blackguard from 
Cairo, in crimson fez and white garments, with a pair of turquoise- 
encrusted pistols stuck in his waist shawl. He affected a superiority 
over the rest, and smoked his hubble-bubble with a grown-up air as 
he reclined disdaining the whispers and amusement about him. As 
a big boy the others accepted his pretensions; had he been a man 
they would probably have conspired to make his life a burden. 
They conversed in snappish whispers, interrupting one another 
continually ; he smoked lazily, rolling from time to time a crafty eye 
in the direction of the booth of Selim the unsociable, attracted by the 
restless tap-tapping that went on within. 

A raid was being concerted on the fruit and sweetmeat bazaars; 
three of the strongest and sharpest lads were to execute it, whilst 
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the rest: of the boys looked after the brass-workers’ shops. A few 
final directions and explanations, and the three boys slunk stealthily 
out of sight, concealing their faces as much as possible. 

Then silence reigned in the brass-workers’ bazaar except for the 
hammering of Selim. His hammer struck, it could be heard now, 
at irregular intervals. A fellow craftsman could have told that 
Selim was finishing some piece of work, turning it over and over, giving 
a skilful stroke just now and then where it was needed; now 
stopping to use the file on a rough edge, or the knife to chip off a 
piece of the pitch bed on which it had been beaten out, and fragments 
of which still clung to its intricacies. 

A distant barking and shouting announced that the raid was 
beginning. The very smallest boy in the bazaar, as he sat trembling 
on the steps of the booth he guarded, opened his eyes to their full 
width, and looked burdened with guilt. The cap he wore was made 
of an old piece of stuff that had once been green, and in the badinage 
of the brass market he was called the descendant of the Prophet. 
The sound of blows was distantly audible, the shouting became less, 
and louder, and less again as the pursuers followed the marauders 
about the intricacies of the market. 

At length the pursued regained the brass bazaar—in a moment 
their spoils were hidden away, and themselves disposed in attitudes of 
tranquillity and meditation. A few minutes later a couple of men with 
sticks appeared, looked round the bazaar, seemed reassured and then 
again suspicious, and finally"addressed themselves to the Egyptian. 
He looked at them craftily as he delayed his answer, relishing the 
suspense of the other lads. It would have amused him greatly to 
hand them over to a beating, but it was more natural to lie, so his 
reply started the pursuers on a further search. 

Then the spoils were divided, the lad from Cairo continuing to 
smoke in a lofty manner. The portion of sweetmeat allotted to the 
green-capped boy attracted his attention. ‘Come here,” he called, 
“Grandson of Mohammed (on whom be peace).” The other boys 
felt it, as he obviously did, a condescension that he should adopt their 
nickname, but dignity can be resumed at any moment and sweet- 
meats pass away irrevocably, and he knew no other name for the child. 
The “ grandson of Mohammed ” approached the Egyptian, proffering a 
moderate gift with his right hand, and concealing the bulk of his 
treasure in his left behind his back. When he came within reach, the 
Cairene dropped his pipe-stem and grabbed both the child’s hands; 
the right surrendered its gift, the left remained closed, until it too 
yielded at a threat from the other’s dog-like teeth. The little boy 
retired in tears to his booth, and the laughter of his comrades was an 
act of homage to the Cairene’s rough joke. The descendant of the 
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Prophet continued to sob on his shop steps, the others chattered, the 
Egyptian munched and smoked; Selim’s tap-tapping went on with 
steady irregularity. 

And now came silently into the quiet bazaar a man who seemed 
fascinated by the sound of the unsociable lantern-maker’s hammer. 
A man evidently in the habit of eaves-dropping, for he did not draw 
attention to himself by looking round to see if he were the object of 
it, but walked quietly to Selim’s booth, drew the curtain stealthily a 
little aside, and looked eagerly in. His eye was caught and held by 
a piece of work that lay on the craftsman’s lap—a large and 
beautifully proportioned perfume-holder of brass, of that rich- 
coloured Oriental brass with much copper in it, that is so far mellower 
than the sharper yellow amalgam of Western civilizations. It was 
pierced in lace-like designs, the piercing itself a monument of 
patient art; the unpierced portions were incised with delicate scroll- 
work, with strange or beautiful figures, and with graceful inscriptions 
whose characters were fantastically interlaced. The stranger drew 
in his breath at the sight of the treasure, and his eyes glared wolf- 
like with the longing to clutch and possess. 

Think with me a little, you Westerns who read this Eastern story, 
what the perfume-holder means. With you the word “ scented” 
carries a half reproach—the scent-holder is a toilet requisite, an almost 
degraded thing. You know scent, but you do not know perfume; 
you lack the dry fresh air of Persia, and perhaps the nostrils of the 
Persian. In the homesof the East the pierced perfume-holder stands 
in its honoured place, containing its mixture of precious matters that, 
like the heart of the lover, will be sweet as they burn and fade. 
Charcoal from the brazier is sprinkled on the perfume, and each 
passing breath fans the rich incandescence. 

To lie and dream awake in the cool air of the zenana, and when 
some large-eyed silent-footed girl has passed through the room, to 
watch the delicate blue curls of scented smoke jet suddenly out from 
the brass vessel and slide passionately after her, and, having lost her, 
spread and spread in widening circles until they strike your senses 
with deliciousness, is it not to behold the very image of love ?—of 
the poetic love that aspires in throbbing verse, in verse that affects 
not the cruel-hearted one whose gracious movement has drawn it 
from the burning soul ; yet is not purposeless since it sweetens your 
life and mine. If you have read those stories of the East that are 
rendered into your own tongue, you will remember how they wander 
and digress even in the very stress and emergency of the story, and 
you will pardon an Oriental, though dis-orientalized, if he digress when 
most, if it ever can, his story should interest you. Even to a Persian 
born and bred there is no return to Eastern tranquillity after tasting 
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the feverish scramble of your wonderful, boastful, mistaken civiliza- 
tion. There is no healing for the rabies of hurry that has infected 
the blood, and if my soul linger for the purpose of a tale about 
Khorassan, I will henceforth remember that the fingers and the pen 
are hastening in London. 

It was with no thought of such association with it that the spy 
gazed at Selim’s masterpiece. In the East, as in the West, there are 
men with whom every conceivable thing has its one value in money. 
He was a merchant in many things that foreign traders valued, and 
though a cruel and unscrupulous man, had the gift of always having 
the law and its minions on his side ; the result perhaps of his accurate 
assessment of their money value. 

After a while Selim became uneasily aware of his presence, and 
looked up swiftly ; disappointment filling his face as he realised the 
bearded and ill-omened countenance that gloated over his work. 

“Has Allah made the day too short for you, O Selim! that you 
labour in the time of rest?” said the merchant, stewing down his 
eager look into a sodden smile. 

Selim’s answer was given like the throw-up of the head with which 
a well-bred steed tosses away a caress from an unaccustomed hand. 
“There is norest to be found, O merchant, in spying into what 
other men would keep hidden, which concerns you as little as whether 
I work or rest at mid-day.” 

Selim had a cloth beside him, in which he would have concealed 
his work had not the merchant perceived it before he was aware of 
him. He did not» hide it now, but paused in his hammering and 
looked to the other to go. This the merchant evidently did not 
intend to do without the perfume-holder, at which he continued to 
cast greedy glances. He offered a price for it, which Selim refused ; 
he raised his offer and the craftsman told him that this work of his 
was not for sale. Still the merchant lingered incredulous ; telling a 
tale of a rich islander from far in the Northern seas, for whom his 
friend Marco the Venetian was buying such examples of Eastern 
craftsmanship as this {piece of Selim’s. That artificer was proof 
against even the wealthy islander; in whom, by the way, he no more 
believed, than the importunate merchant did that a piece of unsold 
brass-work was not for sale. Selim, wrathful at his perseverance, 
drove him away at last by wrapping and locking up the perfume- 
holder and successively pressing on him every other piece of work— 
and they were not many—that he possessed. The would-be customer 
at length departed, saying aloud that he would come again when 
Selim might be more in the mind to do business. And Selim, 
opening his shop, set to work again on the lantern that had occupied 
him in the morning. 
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The merchant paused for a few minutes, when out of Selim’s sight, 
but still in the confines of the brass-workers’ kazaar, and, with a 
lowering and perplexed face, seemed to call on unseen powers to 
attest a mental vow. The Egyptian lad watched from the steps of 
the big shop the merchant’s pantomime of irrepressible passion, 
and seemed to ponder the possibility of profit following such 
observation. In spite of his simple attire there was a suggestion of 
wealth about the merchant’s person, for, however artfully disguised, 
the rich man stands revealed to him who lusts for gold. 

A strident voice from outside the brass market proclaimed that the 
noonday rest was ended. 

Unhurrying the workers returned to resume the day’s task. The 
measured body of clattering sound rose again; half-way towards 
silence in its soporific influence on the ear, like the continual busy- 
ness of insects and birds in a wood. 

Then came a buyer, and there was one hammer the less at 
work and two tongues the more ; then more buyers, buyers’ friends, 
and sellers’ friends; and gradually the chattering gained upon the 
clattering. 

Selim, so intent when all had been resting, seemed more thought- 
ful and less active now. The mere work-a-day lantern that he 
laboured at appeared to grow distasteful to him; the blows of his 
hammer followed one another with less eagerness: once he covered 
his eyes with his hand, clasping his forehead convulsively as though 
it ached. 

It was a glaring hot afternoon and the bazaar’was full of noise. 
Presently through the din of trading penetrated other sounds from 
outside the market. The shouts of a moving crowd and the sound 
of their feet, the beating of drums and gongs, and, from time to time, 
loud trumpet blasts. Loiterers decamped to join the throng outside, 
buyers were carried away by their curiosity to see what was happen- 
ing in the street, and some of the sellers followed them; first 
charging their friends who remained to keep a protecting eye on their 
wares. The news diffused itself through the market that it was the 
marriage procession of a great man—no less than a son of the late 
king, dignified by the present Shah with the title of The-Shadow-of 
the-Sultan’s-Hand, though the low rank of his beautiful mother 
prevented his having any claim on the throne. 

Selim hardly heard the gossip that buzzed about him, he was too 
much occupied with his own thoughts; the shouted news that 
interested his neighbours made his head ache, that was all. 
Nobody asked him to mind their goods for them, his reserve had 
made him condemned as unsociable, and if he had cared to go, there 
was no one he could ask to protect his little store of brass lanterns 
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and the like. He had no wish to leave his shop: what was a prince’s 
wedding to him that he should rejoice at it? But he was relieved by 
the emptiness of the bazaar and the comparative quiet about him. 
He laid aside the incomplete lantern, and looked at his left hand. 
Round the little finger of it was wrapped a piece of rag; Selim 
unwound it, revealing a little strip of hammered brass that circled the 
finger like a ring. It had been twisted together whilst on the finger, 
and pressed it so tightly that the flesh was red and inflamed on each 
side of it. It must have hurt him constantly, and the rag-wrapping, 
which he presently soaked in water and replaced, was necessary as a 
bandage. 

His thoughts went away to her whose present to him was this little 
circle of pain—to the hour when she had carelessly given it to him, 
and then back to the moment when he had first seen her: the 
moment when his soul was born. 

And again at the recollection, as then at the reality, his breath 
paused and his heart stood still with wondering delight at her loveli- 
ness and the depth of her eyes. 

Except those eyes her face was always veiled, as she used to pass 
through the brass-workers’ bazaar almost daily on her way into the 
market. But, when she came to appreciate the homage of Selim’s 
obeisance, to return his salutation, even to linger for a few moments 
beside his little stall, the veil would yield to view some rounded 
contour of olive cheek or dimpled hint of the neighbourhood of lips. 

One day—one of such days as come perhaps twice in a happy life- 
time—she came to make a purchase of Selim, and lingered for an 
hour; playfully making him teach her the way he wrought in 
brass, asking the use of the grounds of lead or of pitch and of all the 
little punches and dies with which he impressed the ductile metal. 
One little die, freshly made and never yet used, Selim showed her ; a 
die that dinted a tiny whorl pattern. She tried this upon a shred of 
brass, Selim shielding with his own the little hand that held the 
tool, lest she should miss her stroke with the hammer and crush her 
tiny fingers. Once and again she did miss her aim and the hammer 
fell smartly on Selim’s hand, so glad to be wounded to protect the 
precious little fingers it surrounded. Having finished this sport she 
relinquished the die to Selim, and he swore he would use it for no 
other work than for a gift for her. Smiling, and not seeming to 
believe in his earnestness, she told him where an old relative dwelt 
at whose house he might leave the present for her. Then with the 
playfulness of a child she took the shred of brass and bent it round 
Selim’s finger like a ring, and with the pincers brought the ends 
tightly together and folded them over, looking mischievously in the 
strong man’s face to see if she could make him wince. 
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After this a few words were exchanged, Selim’s happy modest soul 
feasting the while on the lustrous eyes that told him the whole story 
of Paradise. Then, too suddenly, too soon, the combination unknit 
itself and he was left with a never-dying image in his soul. On that 
day he had named her for himself the Star of his Heart, and had 
projected and begun the perfume-holder, labouring at it ever since in 
all spare hours. He had seen her again as she passed, less frequently 
of late, not at all the last two weeks, but the exquisite interview had 
never been repeated. 

Selim took out the little punch-like tool that dinted the whorl 
pattern, and, reaching his largest file, slowly defaced the die, casting 
the remainder of the tool out into the market. The harsh scraping 
of the file had made his head ache the more ; he pressed his hand to 
his brow, and then with a sigh took up the lantern again. In the 
moment of beginning to work he fell asleep. He was sitting on his 
heels, his head fell forward until the chin rested on his breast; his 
left hand was curved round the incomplete brass lantern that lay on 
his lap, the hand of his slack right arm lay on the ground beside him 
holding his hammer. 

Far away flew his soul into the warm and kindly world of dreams 
to meet her he had so often met there without her knowledge. And 
now it seemed, with the strangeness so usual in a dream, that the 
unconsciousness was his, that she was the seeker and he was—where ? 
He could not tell, but he thought he—or some one saw that she found 
the perfume-holder, and caressed it for him, touching it with the 
fruit velvet of her cheek ; letting the silk of her hair fall over it like 
the blessing of Allah. For a moment the hammered brass became 
the soul and the senses of Selim, and felt and thrilled at her touch. 
The moment passed, and then voices said, “But Selim, where is 
Selim?” and the dreamer—but it appeared to Selim that it was 
another, not himself, set out to look for him, saying to her and to the 
voices, “I will find Selim, I know him by the ache in his finger ;” 
and wandered among all the sorrows and pains of the world until he 
came toa pain that he knew. And beginning with that he toiled 
and worked in a strange dream process—half piling of things that 
would fall and crumble as they were piled, half creation by mere will 
—to build up Selim. 

And, when the building process was finished, there for one moment 
was Selim complete, sitting in his shop in the bazaar with a hammer 
in his hand, and an unfinished lantern on his lap ; and no Star of his 
Heart anywhere, but the bazaar full of people discussing the marriage 
procession, and some laughing about a ridiculous fellow who had 
fallen asleep. 

In a moment the bazaar vanished, as a glimpse of the street 
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through a doorway when the dark curtain falls across; and there 
again was the lovely lady. There too was Selim now; he remembered 
himself by the pain in his finger. He had a great mace in his right 
hand, and was armed like the mighty Rustem, and the hand that 
ached rested on his shield. A company of devils roared against him, 
and among them were two Satans, fierce and hideous as the White 
Demon that Rustem vanquished. But the sweet lady, who loved 
him too much to fear for him, bent and kissed his wounded hand, 
and the two white Satans roared with scorn, and Selim heaved up his 
mace and prepared for battle. 

And suddenly he woke, and was in his little shop in the bazaar 
again. A satirical crowd were gazing at him, for he had muttered 
and moved in hissleep. In the midst of the throng smiled the crafty 
merchant, and, a little behind him, grinned the big boy from Cairo, 
watching both him and Selim. 

“© my Selim,” said the merchant, “do you spin your dreams 
from the juice of the poppy-head, or the wine of Shiraz; or are you 
an eater of hashish, that you go through in this little booth more 
adventures than Firdusi hasever sung?” The crowd laughed, and as 
Selim collected his senses to reply, the merchant continued, “A poor 
old man such as I can dream too ; not of ladies’ lips and of battle, but 
of mere buying and selling. As I slept after my bread at mid-day, I 
dreamt that Selim had a rare perfume-holder to sell me, and that I 
bought it, and sold it again to Marco the Venetian, to the great profit 
of my Sclim and myself. Have I stumbled on the truth in a dream, 
my friend ? ” 

“T have no perfume-holder to sell you,” said Selim, “I have but 
the things you see on my shop-board.” This the merchant made 
him repeat so that all could hear it; and even then began at him 
again. 

“But dreams are sent from Allah 

“Some dreams are from Aliah, merchant, but not yours; there is 
my merchandise: if you will buy I will give you good worth, for I 
need money to-morrow ; if not, leave me, in the name of him on whom 
be peace.” 

The merchant did at length buy of Selim’s delicate handiwork, 
which he seemed as covetous to possess as he was loth to part with 
his own coin. 

When he took his leave the brass-worker, richer by a handful of 
silver coins, had little other stock for his shop than the unfinished 
lantern, At that he fell to work with fierce intensity, as if he bid 
thought to cease whispering and time to mend his pace. He was the 
latest worker in the bazaar, and, when the market gates were about 
to close, with what care did he secure the locker where lay the 
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perfume-holder, and fasten the shutters of his little booth! He had 
never feared for the safety of his treasure until now that it was 
complete, and he knew that another lusted for it. This one night 
seemed more fraught with danger than all the hundred nights and 
more that it had lain in that chest in the deserted market. 

About the winding streets of Naishaptr he wandered that night, 
coming again and again to the gate that opened into that part of the 
market where his treasure lay. Between the heavy palisades he 
looked into the moonlit brass-workers’ bazaar; a baying horde of 
dogs made a fierce jostling leap against the gate he stood outside of, 
yelping as if they would tear the life from him. Attracted by their 
tumult, a market watchman, with lantern and stick, strolled to look 
at him, and recognising his face, passed on. The dogs sprang away 
to salute some other sound with their fierce and fiendish din, 
and left Selim alone gazing through the bars of the gate at the 
shadow that covered the front of his little shop. When, towards 
morning, he lay down to rest, he seemed, in a feverish balf-wakeful 
sleep, again to wander the city streets, more winding and more 
strangely interlaced than they had been in reality, and to approach 
the market with a fierce anxiety at the heart whose occasion he could 
not remember. 

Hardly did he feel himself safely awake until he had opened his 
shop, hammered a tedious hour at the lantern, and having carefully 
wrapped his treasure from sight, returned home to dress in the finest 
array he had. There the perfume-holder too was wrapped in, and 
tied with silk. Selim had a scented billet to accompany it, contain- 
ing rhymes that he had linked in cool midnights, written out for him 
by a skilled caligrapher and adorned with a flowery edge. 

There is little need to await the coming of a catastrophe. The 
long hopeful preparation; the sudden smiting—such combination 
occurs frequently in human affairs. But I wish you for an instant 
to see the man of whom I am telling you, whilst he still holds the 
present about to be intrusted to the care of a wise old lady, the 
essential medium of communication in Persia of such an affair. 

The full fresh turban of white hand-wove stuff, with a meandering 
maize-coloured line in its fabric, is wound tightly over a tall cap of 
yellow felt, beneath this a linen skull cap makes a tiny line of 
delicate white against the dark face and hair. Selim holds the head 
thus enwound with the grace of a steed; his eyes are lustrous as a 
steed’s, with the same nervous possibility in them of excited move- 
ment. His delicate features are aquiline, his abundant hair curls 
crisply, his lips are proudly set. The rest of his dress is of the same 
white striped with maize-colour that gleams golden here and there ; 
a knife-case is stuck in the shawl so carefully wound about his waist, 
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He holds the gift under his arm and looks at tle messenger who is 
to take it. 

The colours of the street about him are of bleaching and dusty wood- 
work, of dust itself, and of yellowish stone lit up with here and there 
a line of glazed tile of a turquoise blue. 

The look on Selim’s face as he yields into the messenger’s grasp the 
gift for the Star of his Heart I will not describe. Say that I look 
ahead and would spare you the pain of feeling too acutely for him. 
Or say that I cannot. 

Selim stands there and loiters whilst his ambassador remains away for 
some hours. Then she returns, replaces his unopened gift in his hands, 
and tells him that the lady was yesterday married to The-Shadow-of- 
the-Sultan’s-Hand. 

So the blow falls, and Selim is struck with the dull insensibility 
that precedes bitterest pain. As he walks towards the market with 
the wrapped present under his arm he repeats philosophic consolation 
to himself. A Western poet has said, 


“Time and the hour runs through the roughest day; ” 
and a poet of Selim’s own town has versified a similar thought : 


‘* Whether at Naishiptir or Babylon, 
Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run, 
The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one.” 


And Selim held on for reason’s sake to the thought of his daily 
work to make the long miserable days pass. That half-complete 
lantern seemed a frail shelter to him from madness, When he found 
himself at the market he realized that he had not changed his holiday 
garb; but the jests that were flung at him on this count seomed to 
matter little, though they annoyed him. It worried his longing for 
loneliness that grinning faces should surround him as he plodded 
heavily to his little shop. The more ill-natured of the mockers kept 
with him to the end, to see how this unsociable gentleman would 
take a little surprise that was there ready for him. The booth was 
plundered. The few pieces of completed work had been taken, and, 
worse than that, all Selim’s tools, little matters some of them, but dear 
almost as his fingers; worth so much to him, so little to the cruel 
thief. Only the unfinished lantern remained, and that was defaced, 
as though the plunderer, having left it behind as worthless, had 
come back to crush it out of shape in sheer malice. 

This ruin flashed suddenly on Selim out of his maze, and rage 
flamed red in his veins—his brain seeming to boil with anger. He 
breathed unwonted maledictions, and drawing the knife from his waist, 
rushed to the large shop where the Egyptian lad had been employed. 
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His wrath was cumbered by loiterers who hung about him; it was 
cooled at the shop by calm expostulation. The suspected lad, it was 
explained, had just started with a caravan; his ultimate destination 
Cairo. 

Selim understood of all this only that his revenge was baulked, 
that the world, grinning or indifferent, was all against him. He went 
back and sat for a long while in his ttle shop without motion, 
almost without thought: a crushed man. Then, in a little cool 
interval when he could think, he made out that the returned gift 
was his only possession—that he must have bread and tools—that he 
had better take the perfume-holder to the merchant who had bid so 
high for it. 

He wandered out into a blurred confusion of sights ‘and sounds, 
and his thoughts only came clearly to him again when he was facing 
the merchant, and unwrapping his handiwork to show it to him. 
The place he was in looked rich, on shelves there were pieces of 
delicate brass-work like his own, rich tiles, armour, and silken fabrics 
abounded. Other faces looked at him that were coarser than the 
merchant’s and as unscrupulous ; servants well fitted with a master. 
Poor Selim, of the little that he could think, thought again that all 
the world was against him. [or this man, who yesterday was so 
eager to buy, was deliberate now. He disparaged the piece of work, 
and, asking Selim’s immediate necessity, suggested that he might 
provide him and take the brass vase as a pledge. Selim told him 
sadly that his want was tools and materials for his work. Watching 
him, and with a sinister smile, the merchant brought out a bundle, 
which unpacked, proved to be a brass-beater’s paraphernalia. Selim 
started and clutched ; the things were his. The dimness seized upon 
him again in a different manner ; he felt very cold ; everything seemed, 
not blurred, but very small and far away. He could not be sure if he 
were telling the merchant quite calmly how those tools had been 
stolen from him, and whom he suspected; or if he were standing 
stupid, frozen, and dumb. Suddenly the merchant’s face came near 
him, huge and terrific; two great hands seized the perfume-holder, 
bore it away into the distance, and placed it on the shelf with the 
other work like it. Then the hot fit came again, red rage flamed in 
Selim’s veins, and the merchant’s servants fought with him. After a 
space he heard people, whose faces he knew though they were so far 
off, tell some one in authority one after another that the perfume- 
holder could not be Selim’s—that they knew all his works, and this 
was not one of them—that, only yesterday, he had affirmed that he 
possessed nothing of the kind. Then he was seized and dragged 
away struggling, raving, and striking; and everything was blurred 
but dust and pressure, anger and despair. Blows fell on him that 
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kindled keen sensations of pain and one heavier blow that seemed to 
end it. 
* * # * * 

She whom Selim had called the Star of his Heart passed into the 
silken seclusion of Persian wifedom. She was the second wife of 
the prince whom the Sultan called the Shadow of his Hand, and for 
awhile she reigned unrivalled over the heart of that fierce fighter. In 
the zenana she received full homage; the preceding wife, not yet 
past her beauty, showed her all courtesy, biding her time for a 
change of fortune’s favours. 

Whilst unoccupied The-Shadow-of-the-Sultan’s-Hand was cour- 
teous and devoted, but the soft-eyed girl soon found that he had 
many thoughts that he had no care toshare with her. He expected as 
tribute a devotion whose depth he could notsound. The preparations 
for a lion hunt occupied his interest with an entirety that her charms 
and affection could not equal ; the thought of a raid into Afghanistan 
would absorb him to the forgetting of her existence. Tender-hearted, 
she pondered that if her love had been untitled she might have been 
all in all to him, instead of a part, sometimes, to this son ofa king. The 
life of the zenana did not agree with her as with the more tranquil 
creatures who chattered and squabbled and grew plumply comely 
about her. 

Her distress culminated when the Prince brought back from an 
Afghan foray a captive who became the favourite of the hour. The 
poor superseded wife, whose husband hardly realized her regret at 
his neglect, pined and grew pale. It was partly by the wish of those 
about her that she should have the wisest advice, and partly by her 
own longing to learn something that might make her life more 
purposeful, that a journey was planned for her to a renowned 
astrologer who abode two days’ journey from Naishapur, past the 
turquoise mines and across the dreary desert. 

Poor lonely Star of a lonely Heart whose love she never thought 
of, though the longing for such devotion filled her soft dark eyes 
with wistful sadness. 

She was glad of the few days’ change from the routine of the 
zenana, and not without hope that a wise word might make smoother 
the rough places of her young life. 

At early nightfall the company started that escorted her. There 
were tents and servants and necessaries on strong baggage camels, 
and a score of warlike guards: each sitting king-like on the throne 
that the camel bears on his back for man; each carrying his weapon 
like the rod of a primeval king, at once mace and sceptre. 

The camel train soon reached and passed the city-gates and 
journeyed by the side of a range of hills out into the open waste, 
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over which hung a large lemon-hued moon, The guards challenged 
from time to time little knots of plodders to the city, who proved 
when interrogated to be foot-weary workers in the turquoise mines. 
Once, after the mines were left behind and the desert track was 
lonely, the encounter with a little clump of men caused a moment’s 
halt, and some imperious demands from the head man of the escort 
that were humbly answered. The lady lay reclined in one of 
two litters which, poised with every contrivance for smooth convey, 
were slung on each side of a steady-footed camel; a female slave 
filling the other. When the chief guard next approached her side 
he explained that the men they had passed had borne out into the 
desert the body of a man who had died raving mad in the prison, and 
that, having stripped him, they were returning to the city with his 
wretched spoils. 

After that the journey was uneventful; at daybreak they 
encamped, to resume their pilgrimage when the coolness of night 
came. Towards the close of the second night’s travelling they came 
to hills and an end of sand, and found the village where the astrologer 
lived. 

After messages and letters to and fro between the lady and the 
sage a visit was arranged, and the languid wife with the wistful eyes 
sought the presence of the learned man. The house he dwelt in was 
undistinguished on its outside, but the room where he received his 
guest was rich with colour. The timepiece, and the line and level 
were of rare workmanship, and the strangely fashioned and incised 
astrolabe of gilded brass was a treasure many centuries old. The sage 
himself, a dignified figure in a country where a beggar is not with- 
out dignity, was a man of the most striking presence; and the tall 
dark cap, and simple flowing robe of the finest material, that he wore, 
enhanced his look of almost unearthly impressiveness. He was one 
of those men who make one understand how the saying rose that 
only the Persians should be allowed to wear beards. 

The poor lady took comfort from his suave and wise appearance, and 
told him not only the details he desired for the exercise of his science, 
but something of the emptiness and hunger of her heart. He was a 
man richly learned in the deep sayings of the poets and philosophers 
of Iran, and all the East, and, whilst preparing the scheme, which, 
with the observation of the stars, should yield a divine answer to her 
distressed petition, he soothed the immediate pain of her heart with 
thoughtful phrases that men have hoarded up for comfort, drawing 
on an acquaintance that ranged from the sayings of the great King 
Solomon to those of the tent-maker and star-gazer whose grave was 
in the city of her birth. 

At her departing he promised that the results of his night’s studies 
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should reach her on the following day. That night she too waked, 
and wondering watched the brilliant stars: keepers of how many 
heart secrets, revealers of how few. Not yet of this—that one 
faithful one had ever called hor the Star of his Heart. 

Next day, wrapped in scented silk, came the sage’s missive : 


“To the honourable lady, the wife of The-Shadow-of-the-Sultan’s-Hand. 


“Noble Lady, 
In the name of Allah, the Merciful, 
the Victorious. 
The Stars, O Lady, speak Truth, but 
not always can Mortal Man in- 
terpret it. Three times to-night have 
I calculated and observed, and thrice 
has the answer been given me in 
these words :— 


‘A Fiient oF Buack BirDs.’ 
O Lady, may it be yours to interpret 
them to your comfort. And that the 
peace of Allah may be yours, is the 
devout prayer of the unworthiest of 
his and of your servants: Even 
HASSAN OF THE GOLDEN ASTROLABE.” 

Taking these words with her, she set out pondering on her return 
journey; and before the journey was ended the meaning of the 
answer of the stars was made clear to her. 

It was that silent chill time of night immediately preceding sunrise : 
the mysterious hour at which old men and old women, each on their 
appointed day, feel their heart-beats flutter into stillness, and breath- 
ing their latest sigh unheard, slip into Death ; the faithful one who 
had watched until that hour, having nodded into Death’s likeness. 

The camel train paced slowly along through the cold air; the 
dust that rose as each foot struck the sand falling again heavily as if 
the chill night air pressed it down. 

To the right and to the left undulating forms against the sky 
indicated hills; above those on the left the sun would rise presently. 
The watchful eyes of the armed guard turned to look for him from 
time to time. Right ahead, on the line where the grey sky met the 
deeper grey of the desert, a little unevenness showed Naishapir. 

As the sun’s rim rose above the line of the hills, startled by that, 
or by the approach of the advanced guard of the camel train, a great 
flight of birds rose from some object on the sand. The lady was 
roused from uneasy sleep by the rattle of their wings, and, looking 
out from her litter, she saw them float away, black and ominous as 
they crossed that part of the sky that the sun had already made 
bright. 
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Back to her mind came the words that the wise man had read in 
the stars :— 

“A Flight of Black Birds.” 

By waving her hand from the litter she attracted the attention of 
one of the guards, and gave orders that she should be at once taken 
to the spot whence the birds had risen. Not without remonstrance 
he obeyed her, for the hot hours of morning would be quickly upon 
them. 

The procession moved towards the indicated place, and by the 
time it was reached the sun was above the hills, and the whole 
visible world was distinct and brilliant. 

“ Now Allah upon it, O fairest lady, it is but the bones of a man,” 
said the chief of the escort ; “one lost or cast out in the desert, and 
other than the birds have spoiled him, for he has neither coin nor 
weapon.” 

“Tn the name of Allah the merciful, dismount some of you men and 
see if there be anything about him by which he may be known.” 

Unwillingly, and muttering curses on the delay, two or three swung 
themselves down from their camels, and moved the bones about in 
the dust with their feet and the butt-ends of their long muskets. 

“ Nothing, nothing, fair lady,” said the chief, and, climbing again 
upon his camel, set that and the rest in motion. A few minutes 
later one guard who had lingered brought his camel alongside of the 
litter, and, without speaking, handed a tiny white and yellow thing 
to the lady. 

It was the clean-picked bone of the second joint of a man’s little 
finger; tightly twisted round it was a shred of brass, that bore 
stamped at irregular intervals along its two edges, the impress of a 
little whorl pattern. 

She held it in the hollow of her hand a few moments, and then, in 
a moment, recollection came sweeping upon her of the day she had 
riveted it on Selim’s finger—of his constant looking for her—of the 
tender love in his brave skilful eyes. And to this he had come. 

Then she remembered the little pattern and the die, and looked 
close to recognise its impress on the shred of brass. And he had said 
that tool should never be used again but for a gift toher. Poor Selim, 
poor dead Selim, whose bones were scattered in the desert dust, all but this 
one—this little finger-bone round which beauty had toiled to frame a 
ring longago ; on whose dry whiteness beauty now shed tears, pressed 
tender kisses before she laid it in her bosom to rock there to its rest. 

The morning was already burning hot when they attained the city. 
The sky was of a full blue, and right across it straggled a procession 
of fine combed white clouds; apart like a party of travellers all 
moving the same way, and all too angrily parched to endure each 
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other's near company. The Star of Selim’s Heart was conveyed to the 
shelter and coolness of her own apartment. There, after she had 
bathed and rested, was presented to her a gift that her lord The- 
Shadow-of-the-Sultan’s-Hand had purchased to await her return. 
Two little girls, slaves of the zenana, brought it to her wrapped in 
silk, as she lay on her divan. Carelessly she undid the first wrappings, 
and then paused, seeing it was a noble piece of such work as the 
once only ioving, and now beloved Selim had spent his lifetime in 
perfecting. With careful and tender interest she unwrapped it. It 
was a gift, and he had promised her such a gift, but he, alas! had been 
poor; in his little shop was work as fine, indeed, but no such stately 
piece as this great perfume-holder. He was so poor that perhaps he 
had not been able to snatch from the earning of his daily bread time 
enough to begin some little toy for her. She set it on the rich- 
coloured cushion beside her, and the tears rose in her eyes as she 
looked at it. Seen through them, the gold-coloured mass seemed for 
a moment wavering, gigantic and indistinct. 

As the tears fell she wiped them away, and, seeing clearly, 
discerned in the brass vessel something that made her seize it, examine 
it nearly, and press it close to her bosom, her long dark hair falling 
over it the while. There, there, and there again, bounding every 
fillet of ornament that encircled it, was the little whorl pattern from 
the die she herself had been the first to use. Selim’s gift indeed, 
though brought to her by other hands; and all the passionate verses 
of love carved about it were messages speaking with the voice of her 
dead lover. 

That evening, from the spot where the camel train had halted 
whilst the sun rose, he might have been seen sinking behind Western 
peaks. As he disappeared up sprang the usual fresh breeze, but that 
night it rose to unwonted violence, and cast heavy handfuls of sand 
over a dead man’s bones, hiding them for ever in the desert dust. 

The wind flapped about the city, and, as a light breeze, it entered 
the cloistered zenana of a Prince’s palace. In one room that it 
attained to it expressed from a brass perfume-burner such wreaths of 
rich perfume as sweeten the obsequies of kings. 

In the dimness a dreamy-eyed woman watched and inhaled them, 
the hand on her breast touching a silken case wherein lay a little 
bone and a scrap of hammered brass. 

H. Artnur Kennepy. 
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A Message. | 


O’er the great grey breast of the restless sea 
A breeze is sighing ; 

Not the breeze should sigh for the breeze is free— 
Free o’er the ocean flying. 


‘Tis I should sigh by the great grey sea 
While the day’s a-waning, 

Will the breeze not carry a sigh for me 
Soft as it goes complaining ? 


If a breath crept close and then kissed your face 
As with tender greeting, 

Would you guess and know through the wide fresh space 
Whence came the voice entreating ? 


Would you hear over there by your great grey sea 
What the wind was saying, 

Understand the tale in that whisp’ring plea 
Know what the prayer was praying ? 


Ah, the. breeze comes back with the fair grey dawn 
O’er grey sea stealing, 

And the sun greets sea with a fire new-born 
Strong for my faint heart’s healing, 


And I know you said some word to the breeze, 
Some word love-meaning, 
For it kissed me a kiss from the cool soft seas 
Sweet as their tender sheening. 
Auice Comyns Carr. 





Co the North Cape. 
By CONSTANCE BEERBOHM. 


I can hardly tell how it came about that we decided on making a 
trip to the Land of the Midnight Sun—nevertheless it is very 
certain that on such and such a day in July last we found our- 
selves on board the John Schoning, one of the little Nordland 
steamers bound from Bergen for the North Cape. Owing to the 
lateness of the season, we had the boat entirely to ourselves, and 
were therefore able to take possession unmolested of the state 
cabin, and make ourselves generally masters of the situation. 

“A ship is a prison-house with the additional chance of being 
drowned,” according to Dr. Johnson, so it was fortunate, under 
the circumstances, that our gaoler, the captain, happened to be a 
particularly agreeable companion, having, like every other captain 
on a Norwegian passenger steamer, first served in the navy. 
From the first day when he welcomed us on board, to the last 
when he bade us good-bye, genuinely moved at parting with us 
after so much pleasant intercourse, he was always ready to 
entertain us and give a fund of interesting information. 

The scenery on the first two days’ voyage was somewhat 
monotonous and the weather dull and chilly, but as we went 
northwards, contrary to our expectations it grew warmer and 
warmer every day, owing, it was said, to that mysterious agent 
the Gulf Stream. At Hammerfest indeed, which is the most 
northerly town in the world, the weather is invariably warmer 
than at Christiania, and even during the winter months there is 
seldom frost for any long period. 

Every two or three days on our journey the steamer would 
stop at “stations” on the fjords, and we were only too thankful 
to escape and go on shore for a little change of scene. As we 
went further the nights became shorter, until there was a mere 
fading of light,—an hour’s twilight before the sun rose again,— 
and very difficult we found it to sleep under the circumstances, and 
would remain on deck until two or three o’clock in the morning, 
reading and chatting, unwilling to miss any of the wonderful 
sights. None but those who have wandered in the northern 
lands can picture such marvellous atmospheric effects, as when at 
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sunset the whole heaven and earth were bathed in deepest flame- 
colour, gradually fading until all was pale and dreary; then 
suddenly rekindling, the lights would gleam on the hill-tops, 
beam quivering on the moving waters, and steal back into the 
cold grey sky. Then we knew the sun was rising once more, 
and would seek our cabins for a while, only begging to be called 
for any new signs and wonders. 

As we passed through apparently uninhabited land, our 
captain would point to what in the distance seemed a mere tiny 
patch of green amidst the rocks,—and tell us that this was a 
“seater ;”—for every Norwegian farm situated within reach of 
mountains has a pasture to which the cows and goats are driven 
in early summer, and where they feed until the cold weather 
begins; and here the dairy lads and lasses live beside their cattle, 
busying themselves with the care of the young kids and with 
cheese and butter making. Any day a long procession of herds 
and flocks, followed by their owners carrying their dairy utensils, 
may be seen winding up through the mountain passes,—and a 
prettier sight cannot well be pictured. The interior of the 
seaters are one much like another,—the same juniper-sprinkled 
floor, the same bright scriptural pictures covering the walls, and 
a hoard of family treasures and silver ornaments always arranged 
on the manteishelf. 

On the third day from Bergen, we stopped at Trondhjem and 
here made our first experience in cariole driving, and found 
these little gigs, “constructed to seat one person only,” more 
comfortable than they appear at first sight. We drove as far as 
the “ Leerfoss,” a fine waterfall some miles distant. The mighty 
waters, as if by some hidden power, fall in roaring torrents from 
the rocks above into the fjord below, in thousands of milk-white 
curves eddying and mingling with the streams as they hurry on 
their course. 

The finest scenery which burst upon us as we proceeded north- 
wards, was as we neared the Lofoden Isles, and passed along the 
line of their strangely serrated mountains; fine as needles, their 
hundreds of points pierce the blue sky, and the glaciers on 
their sides catching the sunlight at different points, glitter so 
that the eye can scarcely bear to rest upon them. The islands 
are particularly remarkable for abounding in eider-ducks, who 
make their nests among the rocks of the gatherings from marine 
plants, lined with exquisitely soft down, which the female plucks 
from her own bosom, and when she has stripped herself, the male 
comes in aid. This down is so elastic and firm, and of such 
beautiful quality, that the same quantity which can be compressed 
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between the two hands will serve to stuff a whole quilt, and has 
more warmth than the finest blanket. 

Sometimes these strange birds repair to the mainland, and 
build their nests under the very doors of the farmhouses and 
fishermen’s huts, much to the delight of the inmates, who look 
upon them as harbingers of good. A day after passing the 
Arctic Circle, and while sitting quietly at breakfast one fine 
morning, the captain sent for us in hot haste to come on deck, 
when to our great excitement we saw a stream of water, betoken- 
ing the presence of a whale, spouting up into the air, and in 
another moment the huge form showed itself above the surface 
of the water. As we sailed along, porpoises too would appear 
snorting and puffing as they raised their heads, and sometimes 
soft doy-like eyes and almost human faces would peep up through 
the water, and a seal with a sea-trout in his mouth would toss his 
head out of a wave. 

Proceeding northwards we passed the celebrated island of 
Hestmands, its shape resembling that of a cloaked horseman 
riding out to sea, and passed close to the perforated mountain of 
Torghatten, for all the world like an immense telescope, through 
which the view of sea rocks and sky was indescribably beautiful, 
and after several more days’ sailing we at last entered the Polar 
Sea. Owing to some delay on our journey, our steamer did not 
reach the last day on which the simultaneous dip and rise of the 
sun may be seen, so in deference to our desire to see the great 
wonder in its perfection, our captain gave orders for us to 
proceed straight ahead, and onward we went until within three 
hours of the eternal ice. 

All day long we had been in the highest state of expectancy, 
and as midnight approached, with an intense eagerness we 
watched the sun, following for a while the line of the horizon, its 
circle appearing tv become of enormous size as its lower rim 
touched the waves. The sky was now of a brilliant red gold, and 
the rough waters of the Polar Sea ruby-lit with its gleams, and 
then as we waited breathless, chameleon-like the tints of heaven 
and earth changed as the sun sank lower and lower. Midnight had 
come, and in a few moments the blazing orb half sunk into the sea, 
rose again, and the lights, which for an instant had half-deadened, 
once more illuminated the whole scene with wonderful splendour. 

With the new day a sudden squall arose, and somewhat doubt- 
ful as to the seafaring qualities of our tiny steamer, descending 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, we entreated our captain to 
bring us in all speed back to the smooth waters of the fjord, 
though we were not without encountering a very rough time first. 
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On our return journey we called in at Hammerfest, where 
during the summer months the harbour, crowded with English, 
Russian, French and other vessels, presents a most lively appear- 
ance. Very desolate and bare is the quaint little town itself, 
with not a leaf or flower to be seen. Here during a period of 
the winter there is scarcely an hour’s day, but the sky is 
aglow with Northern lights, at times like a curtain of fire, 
lifting end falling again, at others as a golden shower, and then 
again displaying all the prismatic colours, or stretching a 
white arch of light across the sky with a span as broad as a 
rainbow. 

The planets all cast a dim shadow, as the young moon does with 
us, whilst the great stars in their clear heavens shine like nothing 
we in England have ever seen. 

At Tromsée, the sheltered capital of Northern Norway, our 
steamer remained just long enough to allow us to visit an 
interesting encampment of Lapps, and their reindeer in the neigh- 
bourhood. The company we visited had pitched their tents on the 
side of the mountain, and about a dozen or more seemed to live 
comfortably enough in a space we might portion off for so many 
hens and chickens. Both men and women were remarkably short, 
seldom more than four feet high, with eyes wide apart and flat 
expressionless faces. They wore reindeer garments with leather 
boots up to the knee, and bright-coloured hats in form of sou’- 
westers on their tangled locks. At our request the men called 
loudly to the Lapp-in-chief, who was waiting for a summons upon 
the hills to bring down his herd of reindeer, and very soon the 
cries of the dogs and the rattling of the horns of the deer were to 
be heard, as the beautiful creatures answered to the call of their 
master and bounded down the hill-sides towards us. The 
patriarchal Lapp, after we had made a few vain attempts at 
exchanging courtesies, signified he expected a handsome donation 
for his trouble, and on saying ‘‘ good-bye,” we noticed that the 
Norwegian sailors who accompanied us each gave his coin in turn, 
it being considered unlucky to part with a Lapp without offering 
some small gift. 

After leaving Tromsée we sailed onwards with all speed, stop- 
ping but rarely at the stations on the way, until we reached 
Molde, of which place we had heard such charming accounts, that 
we decided to rest there for a few days before proceeding to our 
journey’s end, 

Here we bade the captain and officers adieu with many regrets, 
watching until the steamer, our pleasant home for three weeks 
had become a mere speck in the distance. 
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After passing so long through tracts of such sterile country, 
the contrast of the beautiful wooded scenery before us was 
striking indeed, and we could not but revel in the luxuriant 
beauty of the vegetation, both higher and lower mountains rising 
behind the town, being richly clothed with woods, the dark green 
of the pines contrasting exquisitely with the delicate silver birches. 
The smooth verdure of the meadows, carpet-like, was embroidered 
with every wild flower that blows, and the fruit-trees in the little 
cottage gardens were heavy with their burden of crimson fruit. 
The calm lake reflected every surrounding beauty, every flash of 
the bright sun, until when the light had faded and darkness not 
yet descended, it gleamed cold and spectral, whilst the mists from 
the valley plains rose and wreathed the smiling scene of day in a 
thick white shroud. 

The morning after our arrival at Molde a wedding took place at 
one of the neighbouring farmhouses, and a pretty sight it was, 
as the bridegroom, after helping to push off the boats, which were 
covered with flags and flowers, sprang in by the side of his lady- 
love, to be pelted with white roses by the bridesmaids all in their 
picturesque peasants’ costumes. The bride herself was in a 
beautiful silver crown, adorned with garnets, and hung with 
bright pendants and tufts of coloured wool. As the boat glided 
across the waters towards a white-spired church among the hills, 
the voices of the wedding party joining in a chorale, rang out full 
and clear over the lake. 

An eight days’ drive through the exquisite valley of the 
Romsdal is never to be forgotten, bringing to us the brightest 
recollections of all our Norwegian wanderings. We accomplished, 
on an average, between forty and fifty miles a day, stopping at 
each of the houses, built at the expense of the Government, for 
the comfort of travellers along the road, where we could change 
our carioles and ponies, most willing and “ old-fashioned ” beasts, 
and order either luncheon or supper. 

Although the living in Norway is excellent, there is, it must be 
confessed, a certain sameness in the menus—always a beef-steak 
after the inevitable fried salmon, and then pancakes, and dishes 
of the amber-coloured “ molte berre” (many berries) served with 
huge jugs of cream, whipped to a froth with an appliance not 
unlike a broom. When our meal was over the servant of the 
house would appear with an always absurdly moderate bill, and 
on receiving the money would shake hands all round with us, 

and have been extremely surprised to find us wanting in readiness 
to return her hearty salute. 
As a rule, the Norwegian peasants speak English remarkably 
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well, and only quite in the interior did we come across those who 
were not able to chatter fluently enough with us on most subjects. 
We were highly amused when we heard some British tourists 
trying hard to give their orders in Norwegian at one of the small 
inns on the road. 

“Oh, sir,” exclaimed the landlady with great naiveté,—“ if only 
you would speak in English, how much better we should under- 
stand you!” 

The scenery through this wonderful valley, which is considered 
one of the finest in the world, defies all description :—winding for 
miles between gigantic cliffs, through dropping streams and 
silvery cascades, with forests of dark firs towering on every side. 
In the distance rises a long, extended range of peaks and pinnacles, 
and here and there one range peeps out behind another until lost 
and fading with the white mists, like hanging cities and castles in 
the air. The valley itself is green, and smiling with flowery 
ways, and studded with cosy homesteads nestling among leafy 
gardens. The pretty farmeresses all work in the fields with the 
labourers, tossing the hsy, and binding up the sheaves with much 
good-will and ardour. As travellers pass on the road, they pause 
in their work, nod and wave their hands, with a kindly greeting 
on their lips. 

On reaching the shores of the lake Mjésen once more we 
exchanged our delightful cariole-driving for steamer and railway. 
The Norwegian trains leave much yet to be desired, creeping onward 
at about the rate of a languid “ four-wheeler,” and remaining an 
unconscionable time at every station. On the following day at 
noon, the church spires and white houses of Christiania, backed by 
an amphitheatre of hills, appeared in sight, and as we neared the 
town we were much struck by its entirely unique aspect and by 
the charm of the surrounding scenery. The warmth of the air 
and the clear brilliancy of the sky involuntarily recall Southern 
latitudes, and although parallel with Shetland, which is treeless 
and bare, the forest environs of Christiania are green with spruce 
and pine, plane and sycamore, whilst apples and cherries, and even 
pears and apricots, ripen to perfection in the open air. 

In the winter the lakes are often frozen over for weeks together, 
and many are the sledging and skating parties carried forward. 
The sun only shines for a few hours in the middle of the day, but 
then with dazzling beauty, and hundreds of yellow butterflies may 
be seen flitting over the ice, and amid the snow-laden boughs of 
the forest. 

“Our beautiful world,” said the old peasant, who was telling 
of these winter glories, “ would win you English people as much 
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when the whole earth is white and the aurora gleams in the 
sky as when in summer the pastures are rich and green, and the 
fjords shine in the sunlight.” 

And when the time arrived for us to return to the work-a-day 
world of London, it was with a longing desire to revisit these 
lovely and peaceful shores that we bade place and people a last 
“ far-vel.” 
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AX Chronicle of Cwo Months.” 


Cuapter VII. 


Mr. Hazuir, to his sons’ surprise, took the doctor’s arrival quite 
peaceably ; he even conformed to his directions, and never at- 
tempted to quit his room. I believe he is at last awake to the 
knowledge how frail his grasp on life grows, and is anxious that his 
hold of it may be strengthened, even by remedies which he formerly 
repudiated. Mentally, he often wanders. Septimus’ wife is in the 
house now, except at night, constantly. It is impossible not to see 
the espionage she maintains, under direction, of course, over Lizzie. 
She knows every time she goes in or comes out of Mr. Hazlit’s 
room, where Isabella herself, save when he is asleep, is not per- 
mitted to set foot. Maisie, however, is always being asked for by 
her grandfather, and he seems more tranquil when she is with him, 
and listens to her chatter, and lavishes endearments on her for 
hours at a time. 

Her mother appears to owe me a grudge for having been the 
reluctant hearer of her ramblings the other day. She glowers 
sullenly at me, and avoids me; but she has had no relapse; her 
husband’s need of her services has sobered her. I’m sorry for 
her, she is an unattractive person, not desirable for a wife. Still 
she is most unfairly dealt with; and the more I see of her, the 
more I am convinced that Septimus deliberately married her for 
money. 

Keezie is fully advised of the watch this woman maintains over 
Lizzie, and of Lizzie’s discomfort under it, and regards the situation 
with grim humour. She delights in rousing Isabella’s suspicions 
with conjectures “ why Miss Waylen did so-and-so,” or “ went to 
such a place,” causing that lady many fruitless errands to remote 
parts of the house. Lizzie has not been beyond the garden since 
Mr. Hazlit was laid up, or I am sure she would be followed; and 
I know that innocent little Maisie is made an unconscious detective 
of what passes in the sick-room when she is there. 

I sometimes wonder that Keezie does not ingratiate herself more 
with Isabella, who must eventually become the mistress of the 
house, and try to soften the dislike which that young woman bears 
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her. Probably, however, she knows that she is certain to retain 
her post until the power of fulfilling its duties fails her, and there 
is no sign of that yet. Septimus will never dismiss her; he 
thoroughly recognises her peculiar value, so Isabella will be 
compelled to tolerate her presence, and suffer her veiled gibes. As 
for Lizzie, when the old man is dead, I do not imagine another 
sun will dawn upon her residence here—and a very good 
thing, too! 

I infer that what the doctor gave as his opinion after his first 
visit, may have determined Septimus to take his brother’s counsel, 
and wait; for no locksmith has yet made his appearance. In a 
welcome interval of fine weather two or three days since, I went 
out, and bent my steps in the direction of the field, where I 
formerly encountered Mr. Hazlit and Lizzie. I don’t think I had a 
distinct intention of wetting my feet in damp grass, but, if so, it 
would have been balked. The high wooden gate was padlocked, 
and further secured by strong stakes. I could see that the grass 
had been cut, and also catch a glimpse of the little thicket. Some- 
one had also been set to repair the breach, through which I had 
made nefarious entrance; it is now so well filled up that a mouse 
could scarcely squeeze through. 

I discovered by chance the other day, in talking to George 
Hazlit, that I have to thank him for the mirror by whose aid 
I dress so conveniently. It slipped out casually, and I thanked 
him. He must have been aware of the few poor inches of re- 
flection which were all the room originally boasted ; and I equally 
appreciate the fine common-sense which told him that it was 
inadequate for a woman, and the kindness which made him improve 
upon it. 

As a proof of the change that begins to come over me, after the 
passing of the light, as I sit now in a darkening room—not the 
parlour, but the room graced by the limp, white woman who is still 
faintly distinguishable--I require quiet to reply to several letters 
whose unanswered condition weighs on my conscience; and Mrs. 
Hazlit is scolding Maisie loudly in the parlour, looking meditatively 
out, and debating calling for candles—I feel a quick thrill at sight 
of a spot of red glow moving behind the trees which mark one side 
of the garden boundary. CKeezie has regaled me, lately, with 
fantastic yarns of ghostly lights, will-o’-the-wisps, and still more 
alarming phenomena. These recur to me as I perceive the fiery 
point approaching ; not steadily, for sometimes it is stationary for a 
moment, then passes swiftly in the rear of a tree, and remains 
awhile invisible... ....... 


I broke off my diary so suddenly in some trepidation, because the 
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red light which I was describing began to approach the house. My 
fear, however, was rendered ridiculous when I discovered that it was 
merely George Hazlit strolling along, with a cigar in his mouth, 
eyeing the windows interrogatively as he walked. 

He did not see me until he was close outside, for it was the parlour 
window that monopolised his chief attention—then he called, “ Will 
you come for a turn, Mrs. Markenfield? The paths are dry enough 
if you put thick boots on, and it is stuffy indoors.” 

Wonderful how a man’s advent chases hobgoblins! I answered 
with alacrity, “The boots are on. I haven’t changed them since 
my walk this morning. I will come directly.” 

An instant to close my writing-case, a pause in the dark hall to 
find my cloak, and I am breathing the freshness of the air with 
satisfaction, as we turn towards the terrace. 

It is at the side of the house, and lies lower. Here and there, by 
twos and threes, are little steps in the paths we take, until we reach 
the avenue of fine old limes, planted much closer on the side next the 
building, and, were it not for the beacon-like cigar, screening us 
from observation from that quarter. On the other side the terrace is 
raised by a steep bank above some long fields, belonging to the 
Owlery, and there the trees are much thinner, so as not to interfere 
with the view, which by a full light is very lovely. 

A mist hangs over the fields, lurking thickest by the hedges. The 
sky is clear, but moonless, and the stars dot it thinly; but I have 
fair hopes of to-morrow, for the air has lost its oppressiveness, and 
feels dry and cool. Something sends a waft of delicious odour to my 
nose—not the limes, it is, of course, past their season, and there is a 
gentle rustling among shifting branches, for which George, noticing 
it, gives the German word—a most expressive one—that my 
ignorance does not retain. “This is a favourite lounge of mine in 
the evening ;” he remarks, ‘“‘ perhaps all the more that I have it to 
myself. It’s not popular.” 

“T question whether, as a rule, it would be with me. I should 
have to be in a healthy-minded state, that my surroundings could 
not affect, to enjoy coming here at dusk.” 

“ Aren’t you always healthy-minded ?” 

“T don’t know—define healthy-mindedness, and I’ll tell you.” 

“Tf you’re never miserable, dull, or out of sorts, without a clear 
reason. If, failing any other reason, you promptly score the 
state of your feelings down to health, and pooh-pooh them. If 
you're happy, unscientifically—without a—‘ Why, why?’ ‘Pick 
this to pieces, what is it worth?’ If you never distort your own or 
your friends’ trumpery shortcomings into heinous sins, and don’t 
yearn to become aristocratic in your virtues, feeling that most of the 
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world are going democratically downhill—well, then I should say 
you're sound.” 

I reflected. My sensations lately had certainly rendered me liable 
toa charge of morbidity, although I think in the main I am free 
from that affliction. Instead of pleading one way or the other, I 
said : 

“T should fancy from your tone, Mr. Hazlit, the healthy-minded 
are the class of the community which you prefer.” 

He gave a mischievous laugh. “There you nearly admit you 
don’t belong to them. If I like people, or a person, I don’t stop to 
enquire if their hidden springs are all such as I should kindly approve 
of. Perhaps,” he concluded, with a sly side-glance, “if they were 
shown by the outward sign of an aversion to the smell of tobaceo— 
even in the open air—it might induce me to do so.” 

“Now I shall retort. You like to come here alone, in the evening, 
tosmoke. There must be sentiment somewhere in the background. 
Sentimentality is violently opposed to healthy-mindedness.” 

“Oh—pardon! Nothing of the sort. How can it be? Ask 
yourself—isn’t it one of the passive joys of life? Nothing ruffling 
about it. Sometimes you unearth it—I don’t, but you may—in the 
form of shabby old letters that soothe and gratify you with the 
remembrance of the pretty things you have written, or had written 
to you, in your day. Or it comes soothingly upon you unawares, 
led up to by some subtle concatenation of ideas. I should never call 
anything so harmlessly agreeable ‘unhealthy ;’ over a pipe by the 
aid of sentiment we ‘faire dodo’ of our past; put the teasing part 
to sleep, and enjoy crooning a lullaby over its cradle.” 

“T agree with what you say; and I can fancy recollection painting 
things so pleasantly, that it would be likely to pave the way for a 
revival. If you stir up even very dead-looking coals sometimes, you 
know, they flame up again.” 

But my companion did not take my pretty suggestion in good 
part. He vigorously dashed away the remnant of his cigar, and 
threw up his hands in horror. “If that was to be my case, I'd 
forswear them for ever. Fancy two distinct parts of your life 
insisting on uniting themselves simultaneously in your unfortunate 
person! It seems to me I would as soon go for a walking tour in 
my baby’s socks or play cricket in my first flannels.” 

“Qh, your old clothes simile won’t do all round. In my own 
experience I have seen certain episodes most satisfactorily resumed. 


For instance, I have witnessed it in the matter of ——” 
“The matter of ?” 


“The matter of ——” 
“The matter of love. Why does the lady shirk the good old 
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word? It isin a little discredit in these times; we make ‘like’ do 
a good share of its duty; but it is time -honoured, and, with the 
thing it stands for, very stale, yet ever new.” 

“Reply, if you please!” 

“ Well—let me see. The personal test is the strongest. Putting 
the poker in my one cinderheap ought to impel me to go forthwith 
to Heidelberg, and marry my cousin ? ” 

I gave an interrogative nod of my head. 

“No. I thought we were very near—once; but since I bade h er 
good-bye as Rémak’s affianced my ideas began to remove her further 
and further away. I mean in sympathy, fancy, &c.; of course, we 
were really parted long before I found it out. It seems to me, now, 
that she’s an entirely different person, which is a very bad sign. I 
have a tenderness, owing to her, for my student days, and for the 
pretty little cousin she was then. She made a flowery unsordid part, 
in a badly-reared, kept down, loveless youth. Frieda had the whole 
of what young men at that age generally divide pretty freely, but she 
didn’t want it, so she very sensibly pitched it back to me.” 

“ And I believe, by your manner, that it would be hard to humble 
your pride to offer it again?” 

“ Why, Mrs. Markenfield, if my—my affections ”—bringing out the 
words with the demure half-banter men frequently assume when they 
deprecate romantic expressions-—“ were unchanged, there would still 
be some struggle there. But you don’t seem to like me? I believe 
women cling to that idea of loving—only to the idea, by-the-bye— 
once and for aye, which, it is a substantial blessing to most people, is 
little more than pretty poetry. Surely I have as good a right not 
to love Madame Rémak, now, as Frieda Wagner had not to love me 
‘once upon a time.’” 

“Do you think she would have you, if you asked her ?” 

“Um—I think she would—marry me. Yes, I do; you are 
laughing at my conceit ? But would it be particularly flattering — 
think it out? She has two boys to bring up, and little to do it on. 
She is almost as dependent on other people’s counsel—say my 
counsel, as a hop is on its pole. She knows my means; I think it 
would be her distinct duty to accept me, even with her first husband 
unforgotten. So I shall never put the temptation in her way. I can 
help her and the lads without that.” 

“ How good of you!” 

“Good! My child—I beg your pardon. Didn’t I tell you how 
shabbily her mother was treated ? ” 

“Yes; before you were born. It doesn’t lie at your door. You 
are a generous man, Mr. Hazlit.” 

“There’s a complete mistake. Listen, while I make confession. 
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Nature meant me for the greatest screw in the family. The posses- 
sion of filthy lucre charms me, it slips reluctantly from my hands.” 

“Yet you risked losing some in offending your father by doing 
this, I don’t believe you.” 

“ Well—allow the influence of a spirit of determination, for I’m as 
obstinate as he is.” Here his face changed to thoughtfulness, which 
the quiet skies revealed indistinctly, as he slightly raised his head. 
“The poor old man—he is hard by the end now—the end ; and clings 
to life. If it was in my power to prolong his days for a season I 
would make some sacrifice to do so, though I know he would employ 
the grant in the old miserable style. But yet,” there was an emotion 





in his voice as he concluded, which shook it, “ in all my life, he has 
felt no more for me—than yonder tree does. He has been no father 
to one amongst us. I lose nothing in him, and shall search in vain 
for a softening recollection to endue his memory with.” 
How true—how sadly true his words were I knew from Keezie ; 
also, that the circumstances connected with his mother’s death, of 
which he did not breathe a syllable to me, had cut to the very core 
of the young man’s nature. 
We kept silence for a time. I was looking with solemn thoughts 
at the solitary light shining from the upper part of the dark mass 
| which defined the Owlery where one, whose last days should have been 
tended by the solicitude of those belonging to him, whose bedside 

\ might have been a rallying point for the affection there remains so 
brief a span to testify, was lying, keeping them at bay, forbidden, 
almost, to cross his doorway, mistrusting and hating them to the 
last. 

We had made two silent turns upon the terrace, when I perceived 
some objects defined against the white mist that fringed the hedges 
a little distance down the field. At the same time, my sharp ears 
caught the faint sound of voices. My companion, deeply lost in 
reflections, did neither, and I did not attract his attention. I watched 


the objects. 
They did not move at first; then a sort of struggle appeared to 
\ take place between them, but accompanied by no noise. Finally, one, 


swiftly darting from the other, came nearer and nearer the terrace, 
and with a foot too light to betray its passage over the ground, scaled 
the bank, crossed our path at its extremity, and vanished. But not 
without striking George’s quick eye. 

“ Wasn’t that some one on the terrace? Yes; and there is another 
some one in the field, I see. Halloa! you vagabond, what are you 
doing there? The devil! it’s a man. I'll make him give an account 
of why he’s trespassing on our premises.” 

He left my side; vaulted down the bank, and made for the 
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intruder; who, on his part, quitted the shelter of the hedge and 
advanced to meet him. 

Then, clear on the quiet night ‘air, came the careless tones of 
Septimus. 

‘No occasion for violence, old fellow; it’s I.” 

“Skulking about a damp field—at this time! Well, for a man 
who has the gout by seasons, and enjoys comfort when he can get it 
gratis, you’ve chosen a funny place. What ave you doing?” 

“The same as yourself—up on the terrace there. Talking to a 
pretty woman.” 

The air carried the words better than the speaker intended, or than 
either of the two imagined. 

“What pretty woman could you find in this field?” 

The expression of Septimus’ voice scarcely changed as he replied— 

“That girl of my father’s. I saw her as I was coming home from 
the office, later than usual, climbing the gate at the bottom; and 
when I spoke to her she flew like a lunatic. I was rather curious to 
know where she had been and I followed to enquire, but I got nothing 
but gasps and—ahem !—lies for my pains. She was empty-handed, 
however.” 

“Why the deuce can’t you let her alone? She'll be out of your 
way before long; and if she gets a legacy—which is doubtful—she 
has thoroughly well earned it.” 

“Ah! she’s artful enough to do the lot of us yet. And I was only 
politely inquisitive.” 

They were now sufficiently close for Septimus to raise his hat to 
me, and say with bland courtesy— 

“ T’m sorry I can’t give myself the pleasure of remaining with you. 
My hands are none the better for scaling a gate or two, and I feel 
the necessity of a good brush.” 

The brothers parted; and as George rejoined me, where I leant 
against a tree, he began reassuringly— 

“T hope you haven't been frightened alone here. You see it was 
only Septimus and Miss Waylen, having some sort of skirmish as to 
why she was out to-night——” 

But I stopped him. Barely had he reached me, when I caught his 
arm and exclaimed, with real apprehension— 

“Has he gone after her? Follow, follow them, please. Don’t let 
him overtake her!” 

Keeping my hands tight in his own and bending low, he said in a 
half remonstrating, half caressing way, to which his full masterful 
voice adapted itself very well— 

“You've had too much of this old terrace, we'll go in. There’s no 
reason to alarm yourself. Lizzie is upstairs, safe enough before now ; 
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and he won’t follow her there. Perhaps Isabella may have a 
‘mauvais quart d’heure,’ but that I can’t interfere with. My brother, 
like several of the vastly clever kind, is over-suspicious. Why, you’re 
trembling! Let me pull that cloak closer. I’m afraid you’ve taken 
cold.” 

I made a gesture of dissent. And then, impelled to do so as a 
relief to a portion of the restrained feelings of the last few days, I told 
him, as we went back to the house, what had passed between Lizzie 
and me on the morning of my rejected proposal. I described her 
agitation, and recounted, as faithfully as I was able, all she had then 
said, feeling, with vexation, how difficult it is to transmit impressions 
as we received them. He was quite attentive, but he shrugged his 
shoulders now and again, and when I had finished, said— 

“She could go if she wished, Mrs. Markenfield, that’s nonsense! 
I can think of no reason to hinder her accepting your offer. Don’t 
you really believe if she wanted to go she would?” 

“Put she seemed wretched. She cried and declared she would 
give the world to be free to leave. Then said she ‘couldn’t,’ she 
‘must not.’ ” 

“She was hysterical; she certainly has too much put upon her. 
Now the task must be awful! ‘There shall be a nurse got, or some 
arrangement made. But, on my honour, there is nothing to keep 
Lizzie here; and personally J wish she'd gone years ago.” 

“Do you dislike her?” 

“No; but I emphatically dislike her presence in the house. It’s 
a false position, which has raised scandal; I assure you I’m con- 
vinced it is groundless, but all of us are not—especially stupid old 
Keezie. I think my father has placed her in her peculiar post, in 
terrorism over us. His money is his own to do as he chooses with ; 
and, perhaps, he has enjoyed exciting our fears. Old men do leave 
their property curiously, you know. Well, as far as I’m specially con- 
cerned, she might have the lot. But to talk of being obliged to stop 
—nonsense ! ” 

“There is one part of what she said to you,” he concluded, as we 
gained the porch, and heard a rasping sound that denoted the 
securing of windows, “which I selfishly wish might have weight. 
She begged you not to hurry your departure. I can easily conceive, 
in her not too agreeable life, how pleasant your kindness must have 
been. May I—the request makes me feel ridiculous—considering the 
footing your residence here is upon—but may I, say as a fellow- 
lodger, ask you not to desert the Owlery for a short time longer ? 
See the clear sky—I believe the weather’s going to mend—and don’t 
be afraid of bogies—there are none. If there were, I should be 
delighted to drive them off for you.” 
2p2 
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I could make no immediate answer. The door in front of us 
opened quickly, and Septimus and his wife, she sullen, he smiling, 
appeared on the threshold, prepared to depart to their bald little 
abode down the road. 


Cuapter VIII. 


THE morning succeeding our conference, George paid an early visit 
to his brother—I saw him go, as I was dressing—to discuss the 
project of engaging a nurse for Mr. Hazlit. After some confabula- 
tion it was decided that, for the present, Isabella should relieve 
Miss Waylen. The old man, lately, has been more light-headed 
than at first, and inclined to fall into long dozes, from which 
he sometimes wakes in a state of preternatural acuteness of in- 
tellect, and sometimes in a condition of semi-oblivion to all around 
him. In one of the latter of these states I went in to see him, 
and was startled by the ghastly change his illness had worked 
upon his features. His deeply sunken eyes, startling in their 
brightness, followed Lizzie’s every movement about the room, but 
he called her “ Damaris.” 

Of me, oddly enough, he had a correct remembrance, answered my 
questions regarding his health, and said nothing to mark an un- 
settled brain, but the words, spoken very fretfully, that “Septimus 
would have been 2 good husband for me, and it would have squared 
things—evened them more.” I was devoutly grateful that Isabella 
was not by at the moment; but, my predominant feeling, as I sat in 
that mean, barrack-like room, was entire compassion for the wreck 
of life, whose long gaunt limbs, bereft of all power and vigour, were 
stretched on the hard wooden bedstead. 

The old man’s mind does not cease to run horribly upon his 
money. Disconnected allusions to investments, bitter menaces against 
debtors, and ramblings concerning locks which Lizzie must keep well 
guarded, “and not let them get at until the proper time, Damaris! 
They'll get as much as they want at the proper time; won't they ? 
Eh?” He partly rises from his pillow when he fiercely jerks out 
“Eh?” and waits impatiently for an answer. Then, seemingly satisfied 
by an assenting one, falls back upon it. 

Maisie was there when I was, playing at the bedside with a little 
doll; watching her grandfather, and occasionally addressing him in 
her clear treble. Very wonderful is the innocent composure and 
placid curiosity with which these babies often gaze upon what to 
their elders is so awe-inspiring, or even repulsive. 

This child is so engaging, that it is barely credible she is her 
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mother’s daughter. The first thing that Mr. Hazlit invariably does 
with returning consciousness is to ask for her. She has slept in the 
house a week now, and I often have her company in my bedroom. 
The long glass pleases her vastly, and she curtsies and turns about 
to her own little image in full, with high delight. 

I was by when Mrs. Hazlit drily stated to Lizzie that she was 
prepared to lighten her labour, when it became too trying for her. 
She made the announcement in a way as if she presumed the offer 
would not be particularly welcome. But she was mistaken, The 
poor girl has worn to a thread, latterly ; and a gleam of eager relief 
came into her face, as she replied, quickly— 

“T shall be very glad. It’s very kind of you, Mrs. Hazlit; and 
if I can arrange that Mr. Hazlit———” 

“ Arrange!” the woman laughed offensively. ‘ No doubt, if he’s 
asked, he won’t suffer me in the room, instead of you, a minute. 
But, as he’s generally wool-gathering, I don’t see why you've any 
reason to mention it.” 

“Perhaps,” I put in, to distract Isabella’s malicious eye from 
Lizzie’s vivid blush, “as Miss Waylen looks so very tired this 
morning, it would do her good to have a complete rest in her own 
room to-night. If you don’t care for so long a watch, Mrs. Hazlit, 
I could relieve you. Iam a nurse of some experience.” 

“Oh, it won’t kill me, Mrs. Markenfield, thank you!” she 
answered. “I'm strong enough, when nothing worries me; and if I 
should take a nap in a chair the old man would wake me if he 
stirred. I always sleep with one eye open.” 

I should not have thought this. On my own private judgment I 
should have pronounced the lady to be blest with deep and heavy 
slumbers. After this assertion she betook herself on some errand to 
the kitchen, and shortly engaged in a war of words with Mrs. Skey, 
from which she retired undeniably worsted. 

I took a long ramble that day, which was as fine as one could wish, 
starting alone, but meeting George when I was some distance from 
the Owlery on my way back. The doctor was emerging from the 
gate as we returned, and, to my companion’s queries, reported his 
patient somewhat better. 

Commenting on this, I told George how pleased I felt that 
Lizzie was to have an occasional respite from her attendance, and 
he replied, “I did my best for a regular nurse. But Septimus 
would have it this way; on the candle-end principle, doubtless. 
I know the old man will have none of it when his wits are 
about him.” 


“Do you think,” I enquired, “ that it is possible he may get round, 
for a time?” 
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“Yes; I do now. I didn’t a day or two back. But he has a 
marvellous constitution.” . 

Later on, Septimus dropped in, and held a rather protracted 
colloquy with his wife, alone. It seemed he urged, what I had 
suggested, that she should remain to sit up that night. The sight 
of him reminded me of the episode of the preceding one, concerning 
which I had had no opportunity of any words with Lizzie. The 
doctor’s opinion of Mr. Hazlit’s present state was communicated to 
him by his wife, I believe ; and I was surprised to notice that when 
he came across me, immediately afterwards, his manner was more 
elate than usual, though he is always in good spirits. I was with 
Maisie, trying to find a clue through a labyrinthine mess she had 
made of a hideous scrap of wool-work, Keezie’s gift, destined when 
completed to form an offering to “Grandpa,” when I heard his 
cheerful “‘ How are you?” and looked up to see him, clear-skinned 
and trim, trifling with a handkerchief, with a peculiar-patterned blue 
border, which was protruding jauntily from his pocket. 

He sat down on the settee beside me. “ Maisie, you’re teasing as 
usual. What on earth is that thing, Mrs. Markenfield?” He 
caressed the child while speaking, dwelling with pleasure on 
her golden hair, her sweeping brown lashes, and the wonderful 
bloom, at once so vivid and so delicate, that only tints cheeks so 
young. 

It did not delight me when the critical regard turned from 
Maisie, bending over her woolly horror, too engrossed to deign him 
any attention, to me. I have the average share of vanity, but as 
already during the day I had listened to some remarks, not offered 
as mere compliments, concerning hair that looked as bright under a 
thunder-cloud as in the sunbeams, and grey eyes that had been 
ridiculously idealised, I was afraid of an outbreak from another 
quarter. Furthermore, I intensely dislike this man’s admiration, 
even when silent. 

“The worthy medico, I hear,” he went on, “thinks we may by- 
and-by be rejoicing over a recovery. What an unlooked-for termina- 
tion to our protracted anxiety !” 

The sarcasm was thinly glazed. It is Septimus’ way to keep just 
an outer layer of banter over sentiments which his acute worldly 
sense does not expect will be credited. 

“Yes, I should think very unlooked-for.” 

He went quietly on. 

“ Life’s sweet ! I sympathise with the clutch of it ; even when it’s 
a horse that has thrown you, and tries to kick itself away, while you 
flounder in the mud, grasping its tail. My sympathy, in fact, leads 
me to respect it even in its lowest forms. I wouldn’t kill a grub if 
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it left my fruit trees alone; and although now Thomas Hazlit’s life 
has left the stage of active usefulness or enjoyment behind, I hope it 
has still some evening of repose and calm ahead.” 

“T hope so.” 

“T know that, Mrs. Markenfield.” With a slight laugh he put his 
elbow on his knee, and leant his face on his hand, so that he could 
stare fully into mine, then spoke with marked significance. 

“In different circumstances with a factor—ought I to say fac- 
tress?—in my present situation non-existent, my piety might 
have been less. Certain hopes—I don’t think they would have 
been delusive—my hopes never are delusive—might have aroused 
impatience. As it is, my fate being fixed, and my mercenary ten- 
deucies of the chastened kind, my filial wishes have no motive to 
weaken them.” 

I both disbelieved, and comprehended him, thoroughly, with great, 
though repressed, resentment, and thoroughly he knew it. Added to 
which, for the last few minutes I had been intensely aware that one 
of his arms was stretched along the back of the settee, and that my 
least movement entailed touching it. I could not well rise; Maisie 
had placed her stores in my lap, and, also, I wished to appear 
perfectly careless of what was, in itself, insignificant. Had he put 
his hand on my shoulder, or his face nearer to mine, I should forth- 
with have sprung to my feet; but the child’s presence was a check. 
Besides, he is prudent, and he did not wish to give me an excuse for 
taking offence; the sort of intuition of my feelings I am sure he 
possessed was enough for him. 

It seemed to me he lingered for ages, alternately trifling with the 
little girl, and talking to me. His conversation reminds me of 
skating. He skims rapidly, smoothly, over so large a stretch of 
subject-matter in such a short time. He often passes the post 
marked “ Dangerous,” but his tread is so transient, his passage so 
swift, that ere I can resent his leading we are on conventional tracks 
again. 

But at length he consulted his watch, jumped up, shook hands and 
said “ Good-bye,” taking Maisie away with him to share some sweets 
with Lulu. “I shall keep you at home, to-night, puss. Your 
mother is going to stay with grandfather, and your poor father’s 
afraid of wild beasts, by himself.” 

She rushed at his heels, shouting, “Silly father! Silly father!” 
and I breathed freely. 

I did not remain there. From the terrace I watched the sun 
drop out of sight, a magnificent monarch in a palace of rose and 
purple. Saw the sky, save for a faint pink line in the west, assume 
that soft greenish-blue against which trees and all prominent 
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objects stand out like marvellous carving. I had been urgently 
invited to the spot again; and we walked to and fro until the 
deepest dusk which was to fall that night from the clear heaven was 
around us. 

As I was going up to my bedroom, forth from Mr. Hazlit’s door 
came Isabella, in u long red dressing-gown. She was stealing 
cautiously to the stairs, when she spied me, and stopped short. 

“T thought you had gone to bed, Mrs. Markenfield,” she 
stammered, confusedly. 

“Do you want anything, Mrs. Hazlit ?” 

“Oh, no, no! nothing. I came to see if the doors were fast.” 
Nobody but Keezie ever touches bolts and bars. 

“ How is Mr. Hazlit?” 

“Fast asleep; has been along time—he doesn’t know I’m here, 
and Miss Waylen has gone to bed.” 

“I’m very glad. I hope you'll have a quiet night.” 

“Thank you. Good night.” 

While we spoke she had shifted her eyes from the floor to the 
walls, from walls to ceiling. She gazed anywhere but at me. Her 
manner was so exceedingly peculiar that I wondered. I might have 
frustrated her in some purpose by meeting her just then. She is a 
blunderer in deception; the réle may or may not be sympathetic, 
but, certainly, the performance is weak. My mood when alone was 
much more pleasant than has been the case for some time. I put 
out the candle before finishing undressing, and opened the window 
wide. The night was warm, and very still. There was not a cloud 
upon the great dome which hung, studded thickly with stars, over 
the quiet garden. There seemed a luminousness in the atmosphere 
which made every object below distinctly visible. I could even 
discriminate between the different degrees of density caused by the 
various shades of the belt of trees circling the lawn. I undressed 
slowly, dreamilv thinking. Iam not quite equal to expressing my 
thoughts, perhaps they were not sufficiently definite for that, but 
until I was in bed, I should have said that I was in the frame of 
mind to be first agreeably held awake, and then drop imperceptibly 
to sleep. But I had not lain long before I discovered that slumber, 
instead of advancing, appeared to be steadily receding. A feverish 
restlessness, a tiresome activity in following up every end of thought 
that struck me, was gradually exciting me. Brief snatches of 
oblivion, of not more than a few moments’ duration, from which I 
started nervously, my heart beating with undefined apprehension, 
increased my ultimate wakefulness. This is the sure commencement 
of a veritable “ Walpurgis Night” when every crack of furniture or 
planking, every stir of curtain and coverlet, every faint sound arising 
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or fancied on distant staircases and passages becomes significant, and 
the— 
“vague spiritual fear— 
Like to some doubtful noise of creaking doors, 
Heard by the watcher in a haunted house, 
That keeps the rust of murder on the walls,” 


waves its spectral sword. 

I knew I was alone in the room, but, by degrees I ceased to feel so. 
The air—the invisible, all-surrounding air—took a voice. Faint stirs, 
like the rustling of wings, made, I doubt not, by birds in the ivy 
outside, suggested to me a horrible story of some vindictive avenger, 
who, under the form of the bird of night from which this house 
derives its name, invaded the solitude of a victim and killed him. As 
they slowly dragged on, those few hours of the night brought actual 
agony. 

At last amidst these morbid fancies came a sound that was neither 
buzzing of insect’s wing, or crack of time-worn wood. It was near 
my door, but whether growing nearer or more distant I could not 
distinguish. It was like a muffled tread, falling very—very—slowly, 
accompanied by a soft, heavy dragging upon the floor. 

Unable to lie longer I sprang from the bed and groped my way 
towards the casement. I looked up first at the dense blue, pierced 
with winking points of light—looked until my thoughts were 
calmer, until my fears gradually ebbed under the soothing of a 
great protection that seemed to descend in serene supremacy of 
majesty, compelling the turmoil of terror to give place to the 
quiescence of awe. 

When my raised glance at last fell I had become a rational 
creature. ‘Turning my eyes downwards to the garden, shall I ever 
forget the horror that made my knees fail me, and my whole body 
tremble as, “O God! what is it ?” escaped me like a cry. 

Something moving slow and noiselessly along, almost below the 
window. It seemed unnaturally tall, and its dim white outline had a 
mistiness such as no material form had ever presented to me. To 
my vision its outline was surrounded by a faint luminous circle, 
marked upon the path in contrast to the shadows. Although its 
passage was so deliberate, so quiet, its long garment seeming to 
trail lightly as a cloud behind it, it was yet a menacing presence. 
Once, twice, the folds of its wrappings were furiously tossed and 
agitated ; an arm was raised and shaken, as calling calamity upon 
the house. 

Spellbound, I yet leant further out to mark its course. It passed 
beneath, went on and turned an angle that hid it from my sight. 
But at the turn it lifted the light it had been holding low against its 
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side. Lifted it so that a ray streamed over its grim features and wild 
white hair and beard. 

That broke the spell. I allowed’ no interval to collect my ideas. 
One impulse surged so high that it overbore everything. To obtain 
instant satisfaction from a dread that was weirder and more ghastly in 
its strangeness than that of any delusive spectre, I seized a long heavy 
jacket that was hanging up, whose folds enveloped me entirely, con- 
cealing even my feet which I hastily thrust into stockings and 
slippers, and forgetting my fallen, disordered hair, recking nothing of 
how startling my appearance would be, I stumbled to the door, turned 
the handle, and reached the wide landing where the dim light 
struggling faintly through the great square-paned window seemed 
to converge on the monkey-sentinel of the stair-head. 


CuaptTer IX. 


THE passage showed no glimmer of light to denote that any of the 
household were wakeful. Lizzie Waylen’s room seemed still and 
dark. The old man’s door fitted too tightly to reveal anything, but 
his chamber was not as silent as the girl’s. The regular drawing of 
hard breathing rose and fell, rose and fell, inside. Was I relieved or 
terror-stricken by that breathing? The only other sounds were the 
tick of a clock on a landing below, and the creaking of boards under 
my feet. Directly opposite was George Hazlit’s room, and by him 
only could assistance be given. He would be asleep; yet my knock 
was very light—too light to have aroused him. Still, I heard 
instantly the scraping of a chair, followed by a pause as if some one 
listened. 

I repeated my summons. The passage began to grow dreadful to 
me, but I did not want to raise a general, perhaps unnecessary alarm. 

This time a surprised voice said hastily, “What is it? Come 
in!” 

I waited, however. Heard an impatient exclamation; then 
advancing feet. The door was thrown open, and I saw a lamp-lit 
chamber, with George Hazlit dressed, but in his shirt sleeves, 
standing on the threshold. Then, with a questioning gesture, the 
more eloquent that it was made mutely, he drew back for me to 
pass in. 

Yor a moment I was unable to explain my appearance. The long- 
endured fear, the fresh undefined dread, the loneliness from which I 
had come, the unfamiliar situation, and the sudden security which 
burst upon me atsight of him, so completely choked me, that I sank 
into the nearest chair, indicating, somehow, that at present words 
were beyond my power. 
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“Wait a bit. Don’t try to talk yet. I know something has 
happened ; but don’t hurry. Good heavens! how white and frightened 
you look.” 

Yes, I was suffering from the painful excitement, the after-effect of 
fright. But my nerves were gradually steadying. Soon I was alive 
to the fact that my head was resting against his arm, that I was 
hurting my fingers by the tightness with which they grasped the 
hand that held them. I rose and attempted to withdraw them, while 
in a voice that was strange to my own ears even, I said, “ Don’t think 
of me any longer; there is no time to be lost. Go to your father’s 
room, and if you find him there, I will watch with Mrs. Hazlit, go to 
Miss Waylen, go anywhere ; but not back to the room I have come 
from. No! No!” 

He surveyed me doubtfully, and shook his head. I know he 
thought that from some cause or another I was wandering; but | 
repeated, “ Go, go!” in accents so eagerly imploring that, as though 
partly humouring me, he went—lingering a brief second to push my 
hair gently back, where it fell hot and heavy over my forehead, an 
action that at the time I scarcely perceived. 

Involuntarily, when he left me, I noticed the details of the 
chamber. The litter of personal belongings, books, implements 
for fishing or shooting, &c., scattered over the scanty furniture, 
and filling the half-opened cupboards. There was a lamp burning on 
the table by which I had been sitting, but no materials for reading or 
writing. George Hazlit must have been buried in thought when 
I disturbed him. 

He had but time to cross the landing, knock at Mr. Hazlit’s door, 
enter, when my observations were finished ; for directly afterwards I 
heard an exclamation of utter astonishment, that brought me in a 
moment to his side. 

A strong odour of alcohol and drugs filled the sick-room, whose 
quiet the heavy breathing still disturbed. Its light was dim. Two 
candlesticks always stood on the mantelshelf, but one was gone, 
and in the other the candle was guttering in the socket, throwing, 
as the flame rose and fell, alternate gleams and deep shadows over 
walls and ceiling. At the bed-head, in the depths of an enormous 
canopied armchair, covered with dull-blue chintz, was Isabella---fast 
asleep! Her arms, encased in their red sleeves, hung supine by her 
side; and the tint and blank inexpressiveness of her face might 
almost have been that of a dead woman. 

But the bed? the bed on which I had so lately seen the fierce old 
face lying, its aquiline features resolved into a cameo-like chiselling : 
the long limbs, the knotted large-boned arms and wrists stretched 
languidly, their vigour ebbing? ‘The bed was empty, the clothes 
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were trailing on the carpet, the pillow was flung down, the occupant 
was gone ! 

An Indian dressing-gown of a whitish grey, that I had several 
times noticed hanging across the foot of the bedstead, was not there. 
My fears were fulfilled. There was no room for doubt as to what I 
had seen in the garden. 

George passed round the bed, raising a bottle from where it stood 
on the ground beside the woman. It was brandy, brought up for 
Mr. Hazlit’s use, and now, significantly, nearly empty. He was 
bending, as if to shake Isabella by the shoulder and awaken her, 
when I prevented him. 

“ Don’t, don’t! You will waste time in trying to make her under- 
stand. And he must have gone after she fell asleep. I know—that 
was what frightened me. He was in the garden, and at first 1 took 
him for a spirit, just before I came to you.” 

I spoke low. Awe subdued my voice. But all our movements 
had been so hushed, that Lizzie, sunk in the repose of exhaustion, 
could not have been disturbed by them. 

“Come!” I added, “I will take you where I saw him. Perhaps 
he is walking in his sleep. Who can tell what may happen! Let 
us be quick!” 

“Tam going. I shall soon find him, and bring him back,” he 
answered ; his words affecting a composure that his features belied. 
“But you mustn’t come. We will awake Miss Waylen, und you can 
stay with her. I shall not have to go far. His strength cannot 
last; it is amazing that he has done this; and without alarming 
anybody!” 

“Don’t ask me to stay. The fright would come back again. I 
dare not stay in the house, either by myself or with Miss Waylen 
until your father is found. Let me go; I will help you if I can.” 

He did not argue. Speed was necessary, and we went down in the 
darkness, across the hall, finding the door pulled to, but not closed, 
and into the open-air. As we drew it after us I thought that a sound 
like a short angry cry for a moment broke upon the stillness, but 
there was nothing further. No rustling, like leaves being brushed 
by the folds of a garment, no soft steps. But there were marks 
faintly impressed on the soft gravel, that could be dimly seen. 

We followed the path as it turned the corner of the building, then 
paused, listening so keenly that we almost forbore to breathe. Our 
eyes sought all around, amongst the shrubs, between the trees. No 
sign of human figure and no noise. We were standing by the out- 
side of a small door, down three steps, and much sunk in the wall, 
which was another entrance to the undergound regions, when George, 
whose eye suddenly lighted upon it, ran down the steps and narrowly 
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examined it. 1 heard him say something, try the door, then shake it 
vigorously. 

“My father has been here,” he declared, returning to the path 
after vain efforts to effect an entrance. “I’ve found a bit of his 
dressing-gown caught in the door. But it’s locked! It’s strange 
for him to have locked it behind him, when he left the house- 
door open. I wish I'd looked under his pillow to see if the keys 
were there.” 

“The pillow was on the floor,” I said, quickly. “But I noticed 
no keys. And yet, when I saw him from my bedroom window, he 
had a candle in one hand, and shook the other in the air; and the 
hand he shook was quite empty. I’m sure of that, besides, the keys 
would have jingled.” 

“Then I can’t understand it. The piece of stuff proves he’s been 
through there. He must be below somewhere. The only thing to 
be done is to try the other entrance.” 

And descend thence to the damp, vermin-ridden underground ; 
there in the maze of darkness and bewildering complexity where I 
had once penetrated, to search for the crazed wanderer of the night 
and find him how, and where ? 

George gave me his hand to pilot me through the unfamiliar bearings 
of the dark kitchen, half debating whether to rouse Keezie, who 
slept up a staircase leading from it, but deciding not to lose the 
time. 

If the kitchen was dark, the cellar steps were pitch black. Their 
gravelike gloom, their slippery steepness, would have daunted me, 
might have wrung some exclamation of dismay from my lips, but for 
the reassuring grasp of the firm hand which kept me from stumbling. 
I divined that the pause we made at the bottom was to get the 
lantern, and silently awaited its lighting. But the delay seemed to 
be long. George had stretched out his arm confidently towards the 
place where it is kept, and began to feel about the wall, I hearing his 
sleeve brushing against its rough surface. Then he stooped and 
appeared to be exploring the floor with his hand ; finally a vehement 
interjection broke the stillness. 

“The lantern’s gone. What’s to be done in this dark, even if [ 
can get in?” 

He slightly pushed the door as he spoke, and to our astonishment 
its unexpected yielding precipitated us forward. 

“Stranger than ever—some one has been through here!” In the 
circular cellar, something, that by comparison with what had gone 
before might be termed light, stole feebly through the roof. By 
straining I made out the pcsition of its shelves and big centre table, 
and the outline of George’s figure, as he stood now hesitating how to 
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shape his course, listening for some indication that we were not alone 
in these dim cavities. 

Was there any sound? Anything but the “scratch,” “scratch,” of 
the rats, or the ticking of my companion’s watch, exaggerated by the 
unusual quiet? Was there nothing beyond, which from its inter- 
mittent revivals and cessations forbad disbelief of its reality? Was 
it not the verdict of my own breast that George confirmed when, 
after some interminable minutes had ticked themselves away, our 
hands giving quick responsive pressure, an emphatic “There!” 
escaped him. ‘There was a sound. 

It was difficult to guess from what direction it proceeded, but 
there was a distant noise like a dragging over the bare stone, 
progressing very slowly. It stopped, went on, stopped again, and 
was again resumed. 1 was about to speak, but a movement from 
George dissuaded me, and I could tell that every fibre of his mind 
was strained in watchfulness. 

“Tt is quite plain?” I murmured, when he at length drew a deep 
breath and relaxed his attitude. 

“Yes. But I hear two distinct sounds. They fall together; I 
can’t separate them—can’t make out if they come from the same 
place.” 

No, my ears were either inferior or truer. I only heard the 
rasping sweep upon the floor. Nearer now—a little nearer. 
George put his hand in his pocket, suddenly, and drew something 
out. 

“T had forgotten these,” he said, striking a match. Now we can 
try to find the way we must take.” 

The match held high, showed the ring of doors, grim and im- 
penetrable, round us—except that the fastenings of one were with- 
drawn. It was that of the household adytum, wherein the god was 
enshrined, upon its sacred pedestal ! 

George’s eyes fell there and were fixed. He manifested no 
wonder to see it open, and I conjectured I was answering his thoughts 
as I said— 

“Mr. Hazlit has been here?” 

A mysterious head-shake—“ Perhaps.” 

He threw down the spent match and drew me towards an archway 
leading down a long passage. My foot on the way encountered a soft 
lump, which, almost absently, I raised. As I did so the last flicker 
of light struck it and I saw that it was a handkerchief with a blue 
border. 

“Do you mind darkness again?” my companion asked as we 
went along. “I know the place too well to go astray, and we might 
reach the old man any moment—and he has a candle, you say ? 
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Listen, there is the—step. The worst is, in this maze we might be 
scarcely six yards apart and not meet.” 

“T hear something fresh, now,’ I whispered suddenly, “like a 
footfall, very quiet, but quite distinct.” 

The sound, which must have been Mr. Hazlit’s trailing robe, was 
fainter, perchance deadened by an extra thickness in the walls; but 
plainly to be distinguished from it was the step, that fell lightly 


and stealthily upon the stones. The rats that squeaked about us 
did not hide it. 


“ You will not lose the way?” 

“No.” The tone was confident, to reassure me. 

Our advance was noiseless, our tread awakening no echoes. The 
dripping of the damp down the walls, where once or twice my 
shuddering hand, touching them in the narrow way, encountered a 
living sliminess from which it loathingly recoiled, was as audible 
as we. Ever as we hurried on, the slow rustle, and the tapping 
footfall, accompanied us. They were nearing each other, and 
George was surely overtaking them—by turnings that seemed 
to be inextricably confused and devious, but that gained upon their 
object steadily. 

“Tf it were not so terribly still! Shall we ever reach them?” 

I did not intend my stifled whisper to be heard. It was an out- 
come of terror, magnified by repression. Not personal terror. With 
my protector near me I had nothing to fear. But my low accents 
were caught. George made a pause, the first in a passage which 
had become as swift as it was wordless. 

“TfI dare call? But I daren’t risk startling the old man. If 
he’s sleep-walking he might slip somewhere and hurt himself, 
else I’d make the walls ring. Dear”—his voice came closer to 
me, stirred my hair—if you can hold up two minutes longer it 
will be enough.” 

In that brief halt, as he passed his arm round the thick folds of 
my mantle, a bright gleam flashed through a chink in the wall— 
flashed momentarily, and vanished. We doubled and turned, went 
up and down steps, with such an impetus of haste as if the whole 
result of the quest we had undertaken depended upon a second 
sooner or later. At length, taking an abrupt twist, as instan- 
taneously as an electric flash can turn night into day, we emerged at 
the extremity of a wide vaulted space, and saw that our long search 
in obscurity and doubt was finished. 

I beheld Mr. Hazlit, his back towards us, only his white head and 
long gown visible, bearing in his lifted bony hand the missing 
candlestick—but some gust of air had extinguished the candle. He 
was perfectly motionless, like a statue, on the verge of a steep flight 
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of steps leading down to an open archway ; some strange working of 
his mind seeming to delay his descent. In his sleep-walking trance 
arrived thus far on his course, he had arrested himself. 

In an angle of the wall alongside, holding the lantern so that its 
full rays were shrouded, the heavy keys—taken, doubtless, from the 
invalid’s pillow by his wife, before she drank herself to stupor— 
lying near him on the ground, was Septimus. No hair of his head 
was disordered ; no part of his dress displaced. But his complexion 
was so blanched that the rims round his eyes took a deep red by 
contrast. His unoccupied hand unceasingly brushed his moustache. 
It was the same Septimus whose smile curled appreciatively over the 
moral subtleties of his yellow-covered novels; who, eschewing 
violence, had yet brought the subjection of a strong woman to a point 
which his cool vindictive temper enjoyed ; who had constrained me 
to a tacit sufferance of a manner I abhorred. And yet, there was an 
ominous difference. The hidden ferocity was uppermost. Regard- 
less of all but attaining his object, callous as to the means, ruthless in 
using them, if the occasion befriended him, the crafty tiger gathered 
for his spring. 

In the same second as that of the appearance of this vision, I 
heard George utter a loud shout—a ery of warning and menace. 
Then as he flew on I knew that Septimus had darted forward. 
I saw him come in violent collision with the motionless figure 
of the old man. Then swiftly, as if stricken with a thunder- 
bolt, he was gone, and Septimus, crouching by the edge of the 
rugged descent down which he had partly slipped, glowered sullenly 
at his brother. 

I pressed my hands before my eyes, my heart beating as if it 
would burst, and I heard the voices exclaim simultaneous! y— 

“ What are you doing here?” the question was a knell of accusa- 
tion. 

“ What made you shout? I had followed him long enough, I was 
watching my time to rouse him safely. Why in Heaven’s name did 
you call out like that when he was standing by those steps? He 
may be dead at the bottom there!” 

The reply was barely beyond a whisper, as George moved down 
the flight. “I wish to Heaven it had been my voice only that 
made him fall down.” 

Septimus picked up his lantern, the glass of which was broken, and 
-lowly followed. I took my hands from my eyes then; and before 
he vanished I caught his profile, caught the expression in which 
an indefinable eagerness struggled with a moody shrinking. 

“Well?” 

“He’s moving, he is not dead!” 
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Here, shrill and piercing like the note of some harsh-voiced bird, 
I heard— 

“ Not dead—not gone yet; but I reckon he'll be a corpse before 
we lay him in his bed. Look at his hands, scrormin’ on the ground 
like spiders; and his eyes!” 

“Help me to lift him. Quick!” 

There was a faint gurgling moan, a long-drawn breath. Then 
the unequal shuffling movements of men who try to raise a heavy 
burden. By-and-by an inaudible remark from George. 

“ What’s yonder? In t’ cellar?” 

Gradually ascending into view, came first the grey uncovered 
locks, and then the wrinkled face of Keezie. Wrapped in a patch- 
work quilt she seemed a very witch. 

“ Lawk the night, child! You look dying yourself. What brought 
you here? ” 

“Go back; go and help! They will want you. I shall follow.” 

By word and gesture I dismissed her where her help was needed. 
She obeyed, and with slow steps, slow because I shrank from over- 
taking what the men carried, I stole in their rear. Was it alive or 
dead? The moaning had ceased, so had the laboured breathing. At 
the bottom of the damp uneven steps lay Mr. Hazlit’s candlestick, 
dinted and battered, and the stone was spattered with some crimson, 
ghastly drops. The archway opened straight into the circular cellar ; 
and thus George’s shout, through the open doors, must have penetrated 
to the old servant’s ears and brought her in haste to ascertain its 
cause. That entrance to the dying man’s hoard was free, that his 
treasures were accessible to any intruder, no one noted now. On 
went the procession, mute, save for Keezie’s interjections, and horribly 
resembling a funeral train. The helpless burden with its white 
wrappings hanging like a pall, the measured advance of its bearers, 
and the old woman behind holding the lantern torch-wise on high. 
One glance of my eyes, the only one I took, painted all indelibly on 
my brain. 

Upstairs—on—on—it seemed a dream. Dimly I understood that 
we had left the hateful underground, we had gained the hall-staircase, 
and I grasped the handrail to assist my feet. Once more the occupant 
was laid upon the bed which he had quitted to follow the mysterious 
impulse that might never now be known ; pursuing the lonely night- 
walk, so implacably dogged, so awfully ended. 

Dreamily I was aware that Isabella, roused by horrified alarm to 
complete wakefulness, was uttering loud exclamations; that Lizzie, 
with her long hair loose about her, was leaning over the bedside ; 
that George by the mantelshelf was clasping his hands over his face 


so that it was completely hidden; that Septimus, impassive as a 
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marble block, his head sunk in his shoulders, stood with folded arms, 
and dropped eyelids that never shifted from the reeambent form upon 
the couch. 

A strange murmuring began. An incoherent rapid babbling. At 
first unintelligible, then growing plainer—shaping into words that 
hurried on unconnectedly. 

“Rain! rain! Not to-day. The grass will be wet, and the trees 
—drip, drip,—not to-day, I tell you! ... If the worms were to 
bore holes ! 

“What are you afraid of,eh? Day’s sunlight, night’s candlelight, 
what’s the difference ? Damaris wasn’t a coward. Septimus isn’t. 

“Where your treasure is, there will your—heart be also; that’s 
true Scripture. Let me go—I will go—I must. Up! up! The 
candle, Damaris, the candle! The bats are fiying low—take care— 
they’re thieves. Miles away—miles away—how far it is!” 

A long pause ; the last word had died away in a drawn-out weary 
ery. 

“Down ; now further and further. How steep and how cold! 
How cold! Slow ard sure. Ah!” 

Loud and thrilling rang that “ Ah!” in the tone of one who falling 
froza a precipice clutches frantically and uselessly at the sliding banks. 
A movement went through the room. There was a creaking, as if 
the old man had raised himself upon the bed. 

“Tt was the last hill I fell down years ago—when I was a boy. 
Some one peeped over and said, ‘ Well done!’” 

The final “ Well done!” was repeated. Then camea ghastly feeble 
langh, and something dropped heavily, heavily back. 

I caught a murmur in Lizzie’s voice; and then my ears grew dead 
to further sounds. 


Cuarter X. 


Ir was after a long forgetfulness, for the light was strong even 
through the close-drawn blinds of my bedroom window, that I began 
to be conscious of the presence of the old housekeeper, seated by the 
bed in which I was lying. .My mantle had been taken off, and the 
room was a little disarranged by the means which had been tried to 
restore my senses. A stream of sunshine, that found admittance 
through some aperture, was playing gently over the counterpane, 


and it seemed to be the only moving thing within the house. So. 


perfect was the quiet, Keezie did not, at first, notice my awakening; 
for she was not looking at me, but straight forward, with frowning 
eyebrows and a brooding face. 
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Mv moving drew her attention. She got’ up, and began to speak 
in a low tone, quite different from her usual key. 

“You've come to at last, ma’am. Well, well, that’s right. The 
doctor ‘Il be here soon, and give you something that ‘Il do you good. 
Mr. George was in a taking when he found you lying by old 
master’s door—save his soul! And nobody to say how long you'd 
been there ; for he thought you were safe back in your own room.” 

The “ save his soul” prompted my enquiry : 

“Mr. Hazlit is dead ? ” 

“Yes, ma'am; he died last night—and what wonder? To rise 
from a sick-bed, to travel in the damp garden and cellars, and 
then to have such a fall! But the blame rests—if it’s to rest 
anywhere—with her as goes to sleep instead of watching, and lets 
him wander off, knowing nothing about it. A watcher, faith! 
Better have had the old woman as night-nurse!” 

“ What does she say?” 

““What can she say? Nought. Except just that he was 
wakesome at first, and seemed himself, only curious—curious and 
restless. And he was pleasant with her, and not vexed that Lizzie 
should be getting a rest—rather pleased like. He asked a many 
questions about who was in the house, and if all were in bed. Then 
she gave him his medicine, and he told her where the brandy was, 
and asked for some, and said it did him a power of good. At last he 
seemed to drop asleep quite sudden, and she—well, she told little 
else, she was too shamed; but we can guess what happened then 
pretty well. How she came to be so heavy that she never heard him 
put on his dressing-gown, and get a candle, and wander off upon 
Lord knows what fancies! Depend on it he knew what he was 
about. The old man was always cunning. He'd the idea in his 
head all the time, and thought he’d stop her preventing him, when 
he reminded her there was drink about.” 

“Was—her husband—very angry ? ” 

“Um. Ive heard him say more at other times. You see when 
the Hazlits know death must come, they take it comfortable at the 
end. But she’s shamed; she can’t speak or hold her head up, and 
she looks as if she’d like to tear somebody. She’s with Miss Waylen 
now, and if she lets her out of her sight, I reckon it “Il cost her 
worse than has ever happened since they were married, judging by 
the master’s words to her, as I heard.” 

“What do you mean? Watch—spy upon Miss Waylen! Who 
can dare? Who has any right to make a prisoner of her? She can 
leave the house any minute she chooses.” 

Keezie gave one of her most meaning sniffs. 

“Don’t try to get up, miss; you’re weak. You've had too bad a 
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fainting bout to bear exciting yourself. But Ill tell ye ”—the old 
woman stooped her uncanny visage until it was within a few inches 
of me, and whispered—‘“ There’s summat brewing—summat queer, 
that I may guess at, but ha’n’t been told. The outside doors have 
been fastened, and there’s no leaving the house but by Mr. 
Septimus’ knowing. Same down below, where the old man fell, 
all’s locked up; and the boy was sent over to Bollerton early this 
morning—not only for doctor, I fancy. Day won’t pass over without 
us finding out what it means.” 

“Ts it anything that Mr. Hazlit’s brother understands? What is 
he doing in all this ?” 

Oh for his presence then, to answer one question I yearned to 
ask, that far exceeded Keezie’s knowledge! For his voice to declare 
that my eyes had played me false, that my senses had been 
bewildered, and my conviction untrue. That the house was not 
stained with a terrible crime; that to remain in it was not to be 
within the shadow of a curse, that, even to myself, I dared not name. 

“Nothing yet, ma'am. When all was over, and we—Miss 
Waylen and me—was about his father, he went straight away. Mr. 
Septimus wanted to stop him; but he gave him a strange look, a 
look I shall never forget, and said: ‘Not an instant; not if the 
world hung on it. We'll talk afterwards.’ It was as he was going 
out he found you, and carried you here, and sent me to you. Then 
he locked himself up in his room, and I heard his steps up and down, 
up and down, till you’d have marvelled he didn’t drop with fatigue. 
And Mr. Septimus sent Miss Waylen off, as you’d thrust away 
vermin. Then it was he told his wife, quietly, to keep guard of 
her, and note she didn’t give her the slip. I knew things ’ud be 
altered for her when old master had gone. I knew it well.” 

The malicious exultation of Keezie hardly struck me. There was 
only one thought on which my mind would dwell. I longed to be 
alone to turn it over and over, striving to magnify its uncertainty. 

“T should like—I am weak. Will it trouble you, Mrs. Skey, to 
get me some tea? And then you need not stay. Iam sure you 
must be very busy just now.” 

“Trouble! I'll get you something strengthening in a jiffy. But 
not your sloppy tea alone. Something that'll do you more good.” 

As she liked; it was the same to me. I wanted nothing but 
solitude. Still she delayed, giving a long recital of the portentous 
dreams from which George’s shout had violently roused her. How, 
alert on the instant, she had found, to her astonishment, doors 
unlocked and open, that were usually so carefully secured. Her 
graphic description of the raising and removing of the old man, and 
the minutest details of the after-scene, were given with the peculiar 
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unction with which her class dwell upon the circumstances attending 
dissolution. 

“ And to think that it was you that saw him first, out on the path 
there! Else we’d have heard and known nothing till this 
morning, when he’d have been found stiff and stark. Mr. George 
told me how it was you come to be downstairs, when he laid you 
down here, and how P 

I was obliged to stop her. My faintness, which must have 
betrayed itself in my face, gave me an excuse for hurrying her 
departure. 

It seemed as if it had been waited for. As her loosely-shod feet 
began to shuffle downstairs, the handle of a door turned. Not that 
of the one Keezie made her exit by, but of another, which was 
generally locked on the further side, and opened into Miss Waylen’s 
room. 

Lizzie appeared on the threshold. She usually wears black, but 
at the moment the sombre hue assumed a special meaning. I 
noticed that although she was extremely pale, there was no evidence 
of emotion or repressed excitement about her, like that which when 
we were last alone had made her give way to an outburst of feeling. 
Her face and mien, on the contrary, had a kind of deliberate, 
strung-up composure, such as one calls together to meet an expected 
crisis. This was so palpable that, at the time, it greatly altered her. 

I held out my hand in welcome that was truly heartfelt. Over- 
borne by thoughts that weighed heavily upon my bedily weakness, 
the advent of a woman of like years, to whom I could speak of 
things upon which I was tongue-tied with the case-hardened Keezie, 
was a relief. 

“T heard your voice,” said Lizzie gently. ‘I came to see if you 
were better.” 

“T want to feel better quickly, Lizzie,” I replied. “I want to be 
quite myself. I must leave here at once. Both because I am in the 
way now—lI am an intruder—and for other reasons. If this house was 
my home, and I fell ill in it, I should never leave my bed. I should 
die of fright. You once said to me ‘I shall die, or ‘I should die,’ 
and I thought you were hysterical. ‘That is my feeling now.” 

She was surprised by my vehemence. She knelt by the bedside, 
and took the hand that I eagerly held out. 

“Tt must have been dreadful for you last night; and the end 
came very suddenly. But still, I’ve always fancied you braver— 
much braver—than I, and I won’t tell you what I have gone 
through. The times, the numberless times, especially since Mr. 
Hazlit began to fail, that I have been alone at midnight, where you, 

at any rate, had some one to give you courage.” 
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She did not know, and I could not tell her, could never utter to 
any living being but one, the real horror that clung about me. 

“ How strange of Mr. Hazlit,” I pursued, evading what she said, “ to 
send you wandering after his money, or whatever it was, at such hours.” 

“His brain had been disturbed for months,” she replied quietly, 
“more than anybody but myself had any idea of; and yet his will 
was as strong, or stronger, than ever. Sometimes members of the 
family do grow like that in their old age. And his erazes all ran 
one way—the way of his money. You would scarcely believe half 
he used to do, or half the delusions and alarms it gave him, before 
he began to lose his strength.” 

“«* Do you think last night he was walking in his sleep ?” 

“No. I believe he seemed to go to sleep to deceive Isabella. I 
think he was awake, quite awake; but so lost to everything except 
what he wished to do, that he might as well have been in a trance. 
If he had not fallen What is it, Mrs. Markenfield ?” 

“Can you open the window—wide, please? And will you give me 
some water off the table there ?” 

She did so. The fresher air was reviving; so, also, the pungent 
vinegar which she found on the dressing-table, and brought. 

“T want to make a confession,” she began rapidly, kneeling down 
again, and glancing apprehensively at both doors, as if fearing the 
conversation might be interrupted before she had finished what she 
had wished to say. “To confess that when I begged, entreated you 
not to go away for a while, I foresaw that Mr. Hazlit’s death was 
drawing very near. Of course it was impossible to foresee the 
circumstances that have attended it; and I dreaded—oh, how I 
dreaded !—meeting it alone—encountering what must come after- 
wards, what is partly come now, without one person at hand to stand 
by me, or feel friendly to me. Sometimes I have frightened myself 
80, imagining what might happen, that I might not even escape 
with life.” 

“ With life! What wickedness are you talking of ? ” 

“TJ will tell you partly now. Years ago Mr. Hazlit lent my 
father money, and was often yery angry that the interest was not 
paid up, threatening dreadful things. When he came to our house, 
I used sometimes to see him, and he took a liking to me. He 
knew that I had been educated very well for my position ; that I did 
all my father’s writing, and managed his accounts. Mr. Hazlit was 
never friendly with either of his sons, and, at the time, the elder was 
abroad on business, not married. He began to notice me a good 
deal—I was about seventeen then—and at last he made my father 
the offer of free quittance and a further advance of money if I would 
come to live at the Owlery and be his housekeeper and secretary. 
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The farm was in a poor state then for stock and machinery, and my 
father was eager that I should accept. But I stood out. I hated 
the idea, although I was not very kindly treated at home; I said I 
wouldn’t go. Then father—oh, it was wrong of him! but the 
temptation was great—grew almost violent, threatening to put me 
out of decors if I didn’t do as he wished.” 

“What a shame!” 

“In the end I came. I was forced to give in. You have seen 
a little of my life here—well, so it has been for years. Better when 
George is at home—worse whenever Mr. Hazlit appeared to put 
extin confidence in me. No wonder, it was natural, especially in 
such a family. Still the worst—far the worst—of all I have 
suffered, I hardly like to speak about it, didn’t come through 
suspicions about the money. It was something besides.” 

I did not urge her to proceed. I maintained silence during the 
pause that followed, awaiting what she was going to tell me. 

“T hadn’t been here long, and hadn’t quite so much to do for Mr. 
Hazilit as afterwards, when Septimus came from abroad—not to the 
Owlery for some time, to another part of the county, where he got 
married without saying anything about it. He'd heard of me, and I 
think he meant his wife to take my place. When he did come 
home, I pitied Isabella more than I do now. They used to quarrel 
fearfully, and he said such terrible things to her. She didn’t drink 
then ; she hated the dulness he kept her in, and struggled against it 
until she was thoroughly mastered. Well, when that man got to 
know me, he began to talk in a way he had no right to; to pay me 
compliments, and throw out hints as to what a govd thing it would 
be in every way if we liked each other. I used to creep anywhere to 
avoid him, and pretended not to hear or understand half he said to 
me. Luckily, his business during the day, and his father’s being 
about in the evening, prevented his having many opportunities.” 

“But why didn’t you tell your relations, and make them take you 
away? Or, at all events, go to Mr. Hazlit ?” 

“1 did write to father; but I didn’t tell him everything, and he 
said I must have exaggerated, and that I had better speak to 
Mr. Hazlit. But there was a reason that kept me at first from 
doing so.” 

Her habitual screen of timid dissimulation came over her face as 
she said this. 

“ At last, one day when his father was from home, he came here, 
and began in the old odious strain. About my looks, and the 
tedious life I thought fit to endure, when it was in my power to 
make it so much brighter. I tried to leave the room, and he got 
between me and the door, and seized my arm. ‘Then I forgot the 
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fright which had kept me quiet before, and called out loudly, hoping 
that Keezie would come.” 

“Wretch! Did she come?” 

“No; she never heard. But his wife was crossing the garden as 
I screamed, and ran in, and—understood.” 

“What a disgraceful position for him! What did she say, 
Lizzie? What happened then ?” 

“He dropped my hand, and stood quiet for a minute, looking from 
one to the other of us, and then he laughed.” 

“Laughed! He should have been covered with confusion.” 

“Why, Mrs. Markenfield, why? You do not know him! His 
feelings did not suffer; it was ours that were outraged. Mine the 
most ; for I could tell, and I was glad of it, that Isabella was only in 
a rage. But he cares nothing for any one’s feelings; they don’t 
weigh straws with him. I am sure that, directly he recovered from 
his surprise, he was really amused.” 

“Lizzie, then, forgive me, but I must say what I truly think, 
the only thing proper left for you to do was to quit the house at 
once.” 

“T couldn’t then. The way was not free for me to leave.” 

Her tone in saying this recalled to me strongly the obstinacy with 
which she had repulsed my overtures to rescuing her from her 
painful servitude, and also a little of the distrust of her motives that 
I had previously felt. 

“ What a powerful chain must have held you! One compared to 
which the interests that brought you here must have sunk to 
nothing.” 

She may have detected latent meaning in my words. I was 
wishing strenuously that I could liberate my mind altogether from 
the idea that mercenary considerations had had a share in making 
her put up with everything that is most obnoxious to a self- 
respecting woman. She did not, however, allude to it, but went on 
with her story, looking frequently towards the door, feeling that 
Mrs. Skey might at any moment return. 

“From that time Septimus’ manner entirely changed. He has 
never forgiven me for being able to thwart him. He hates people 
who do that; and he had such a contempt for my powers of 
resistance, for my want of strength of character, that his dislike of 
me, after he found I could stand up against him, was all the bitterer. 
The next occasion when he came across me alone his tactics were 
quite altered. He said, with a sneer, that I was a girl to be 
admired ; a girl of practical views, with no romantic folly about me. 
The son was nothing worth my while; I preferred the rich old 
father. He congratulated me. Perhaps the—the speculation— 
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might not turn out so good as I expected; but there was always 
room for a large margin of hope. My father hadn’t made a bad 
bargain for once in his life. 

“ Afterwards,” resumed Lizzie, breaking a short silence, in which 
unspeakable wonder at the cool master of wickedness of whom she 
spoke possessed me, “ in his peculiar way, not as if he were trying to 
do it, but artfully, as he does everything, he managed that every 
one—his wife, Keezie, the few tradespeople who come to the house, 
the neighbours in the village, the people at Bollerton—-should believe 
this. But not even that, not the rudeness of Keezie, or the coarse 
hints of Isabella, or the curious eyes I met out of doors, which I 
soon learned to expect, were to be compared to his own manner.” 

I could well believe it. 

“Where the others can ‘only touch roughly and clumsily, he can 
say things, and always politely and smoothly, which cut like knives. 
He pretends to think that I am proud of my position, such as he 
assumes it to be, and treats me with a mock courtesy that is the 
cruelest indignity. Oh, Mrs. Markenfield, you have seen him do 
this once or twice, and yet you know nothing!” 

“Lizzie, if it had turned out useless to appeal to your father, 
there was still Mr. Hazlit. Why not have told him? Why not 
say that you could not submit to such degradation, and then go at 
once? Rough and money-griping as he was, surely he would have 
liberated you without forfeit ? ” 

Her head dropped low, her hands half hid her face as she 
whispered — 

“TI did tell him. I spoke to him then. All that for shame I 
could tell him, he knew.” 

“Well?” 

“He was too coarse-fibred to understand that what was not true 
should be such agony to me to be accused of. He told me that I 
ought to laugh in my sleeve; that it was Septimus’ turn now, but it 
would be mine one day.” 

She was going to say something more; but just then our ears 
caught the “ shuffle-shufile” of feet outside. 

“T won’t stay any longer.” Lizzie rose quickly. “I only meant 
to come in to see how you were. I shall go back to my own room 
now, for I’m afraid I’ve tired you with too much talking. Isabella 

is there, lying down, and doesn’t seem disposed to get up, although 
she is sadly in my way. Oh, Mrs. Markenfield, if you knew what a 
relief it is to me that you are here! I have been a terrible coward at 
the idea of what I must face; but I am beginning to have better 
courage.” 
She quitted me, just as Keezie appeared, full of words. “ Every- 
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thing was at sixes-and-sevens this day; fire out, and nothing 
handy.” 

The vigour-bestowing food, although I could scarcely eat it, gave 
me the renewed energy I wished for. To the old woman’s dismay, 
I insisted afterwards on rising forthwith. Before all, I longed to 
see George Hazlit. Peradventure, my mind might yet be eased 
by his lips from the burden which last night had cast upon it. 
Then, also, if Lizzie needed an encouraging voice or friendly aid, I 
should be at hand. 

When I first saw myself in the glass, scared, troubled eyes looked 
from a pale face touched with two spots of feverish colour. My 
appearance gave me a shock—warned me painfully that my utmost 
eflorts would be needed if I meant to bear bravely through whatever 
might befall before I left the house. It was with a sinking of the 
heart that I saw George go round the path, and heard the yard door 
bang behind him when I was only half-dressed. 

The place may not really have been much quieter than on other 
days; it is generally quiet, but it seemed oppressed with a weight of 
stillness. The closed blinds, with the view of outside life, appeared 
also to shut out all communication with it. I stole with awe past the 
room where the dead man lay, intending to betake myself to the 
parlour; but when only a few steps from the door, which was ajar, 
i became aware of the presence of the person whom I could not for 
the world have encountered, sitting with his back towards me, 
writing at the table. My tread was too light to cause him to turn 
round. I was saved thus from meeting his glance, or hearing his 
voice; but it was with a noiselessness that only my impulse to shun 
him could have lent me, that I went on, opened the hall door, and 
slipped into the garden. 

‘The day was a cool bright one of early September. Very sweet and 
fresh its air was, and every added moment | drew it in, it stimulated 
me. Ifthe sunshine that caught the rustling leaves, or the bloom 
of the gay flowers of Jater summer, were utterly wasted on my 
notice then, without doubt they had an unperceived effect upon me. 

As I wandered about, careless where my feet strayed, in the 
medley of my thoughts, I saw first the doctor drive up and after 
remaining some time go away again, and then a_ policeman, 
accompanied by the lad who used to draw Mr. Hazlit’s chair, come 
to the gate. In both cases there was a delay until Keezie brought 
the key and unlocked it; George had left by the yard and might be 
unaware of this unusual proceeding. I understood that possibly that 
was unsecured, for the kitchen-window overlooked it, and Keezie was 
there to fix a dragon’s eye upon all exits. 

I had determined to seat myself on the garden-chair, and wait 
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there until George returned, when I saw Lizzie in the parlour 
waving her hand furtively for me to approach. 

I had hardly joined her when she began quickly: ‘“ Something is 
the matter, Mrs. Markenfield, and I don’t understand it. Isabella 
left me alone a few moments upstairs, and then came back and said 
Keezie wished to speak to me, particularly, in the kitchen. So I 
went directly, and Keezie laughed in my face and said, ‘ Are you 
fool enough to think anybody wants your opinion about anything, 
now? It isn’t you that’s mistress here, Miss Waylen!’ I didn’t 
vuswer ; I thought it was strange, and I went back again. My bed- 
room door was locked ; I knocked, and shook it, but to no purpose. 
I can't tell if there is any one inside or not, but I believe the message 
was a trick, to get me out.” 

[ responded to her puzzled disquiet by a question, “ Did you know 
that there is a policeman in the house ?” 

“A policeman!” she was greatly astonished. “ Why, I wonder ? 
The doctor has been! it can’t have anything to do with Mr. Hazlit’s 
death. For, though it came suddenly at last, it was expected. 
Septimus must be at the bottom of it.” 

“T don’t know, Lizzie; I can’t think. I wish his brother was in 
the house.” 

“So do I.” 

“Ts there anything in your room,” I hazarded, “ which Mr. Hazlit 
might wish to get? Anything that he would be likely to use 
peculiar measures to obtain ?” 

Lizzie half hesitated. 

“ He will find nothing there. He may ransack every place in my 
room, and he will meet nothing to reward his pains. It is his mctive 
that is inexplicable to me.” 

The wish I felt that George would return, grew stronger as time 
progressed. Lizzie is more patient than I. She had more 
foundation for uneasiness, and yet she could sit down, clasp her 
hands in her lap, and subside into outwardly tranquil waiting. I 
traversed the floor, hurriedly, repeatedly went to the window, or 
listened at the door, making broken conjectures at short intervals. 
Once, as I listened I distinguished the voices of Septimus and the 
policeman in conversation ; and they did not sound from upstairs but 
from the kitchen, with Keezie’s shrill tones striking in a contribution 
of astonishment. 

We had been in uncertainty nearly an hour when footsteps 
tramped down the passage. Then the door opened and the police- 
man, a stout, stolid man, with a large whiskered face, followed 
Septimus into the room. After them, Keezie. 

Septimus saw me and hesitated; “I didn’t know you were 
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here, Mrs. Markenfield. May I trouble you to go into another room, 
or the garden for a few minutes ?” 

I had risen. Of my own accord I should have done as he asked, 
so dreadful was his presence to me. Lizzie prevented me. She 
drew near to my chair, and detained me by holding my hand. I 
could measure the beatings of her heart by the convulsive contractions 
of her grasp. 

“Don’t go. I pray, I beg you to stay here!” 

“Why?” returned Septimus; his ordinary suavity in speaking 
was changed to an abrupt savagery, his smoothness turned to a 
coarse ferocity. “It will do you no good. And in common shame, 
if you haven’t long since got rid of such a thing, I should think you 
would prefer the absence of this lady.” 

“No,” said Lizzie; her voice was scarcely audible, but was not 
devoid of a touch of resolution. “I have asked Mrs. Markenfield to 
be with me. I knew this must come. But I did not think the 
discovery would have been made by you.” 

“Ha! ha!” Septimus broke into a laugh, at which even the stolid 
constable shifted uneasily. “By whom, then? By yourself, 
perhaps; very probably by yourself! ” 

“T have written to my father, and sent the letter to the post by 
the gardener this morning. I expect him early to-morrow.” 

“Ha! ha!” Septimus laughed again. “The old receiver is to 
prepare to welcome his daughter at short notice; her post having 
become vacant. Johns, we might have spared the trouble of 
searching upstairs, and Mrs. Hazlit had better be told she need look 
no further. We know the depositary of what is missing.” 

“ Kee-kee-kee!” cackled Keezie, glaring at Lizzie, whose face 
began to grow the picture of wonder ; which I perused in vain for 
some enlightenment. As the old woman chuckled, a small table 
against which Septimus leant, overbalanced, and fell noisily on the 
oak floor, drawing from him a smothered ejaculation. Then, into the 
arena, as the clamour of discordant laughter, mingled with the thud 
of the table, resounded, another actor was suddenly introduced; a 
voice, as authoritative as it was haughty and astonished, exclaimed : 

“ What is the meanivg of all this ? 

For an instant all kept silence ; but I heard the echo of my own 
sigh of relief from Lizzie before Septimus answered, with a low 
sullenness that gradually rose into declamation— 

“The meaning? Why it means that we have been a pack of fools 
all along, and that a deceitful jade has managed to trick us. The 
reason of her worming herself into a dotard’s confidence, her 
prowlings by night, her comings in and goings out which you elected 
to call me unmanly and cowardly for watching and trying to cut off, 
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is explained; Miss Waylen is a clever schemer, and, either with or 
without my father’s knowledge, she has robbed us. Robbed us of 
more of our property than I can tell. Last night I found that the 
strong-room—which it gave me as much trouble to enter as if I 
had been a thief myself—is stripped as bare almost as a miser’s 
board. ‘There is nothing there but dusty papers. And the thief is 
that harmless young woman there, with her fawning manner, and 
her sham tears, and her modesty that goes off or on as it suits her 
turn. She has shipped the spoil off to her father, by her own telling 
he is coming to take her away to-morrow; and the pair meant, no 
doubt, to divide the plunder. But not so, my girl; instead of going 
home you will see the inside of Bollerton prison to-night, and there 
will be police despatched to rummage your father’s hole before he 
has started to fetch you.” 

To this speech we had all listened—all but Keezie, whose hands 
accompanied it with notes of triumphant admiration—in mute 
stupefaction. Was the accusation true? Was this the key to 
Lizzie’s tears? And was the theft connived at by her employer, or 
unknown to him? If she was guilty, how clumsy the scheme ; and 
how soon, and shamefully, it had been discovered ! 

But Lizzie dropped my hand. A burning red took the place of 
her former pallor. She stepped forward, and, for the first time 
I have ever seen her do so, looked her accuser straight in the 
eyes. 

ve I deny every word you say. Send me to prison if you like; but 
I can prove that I am not a thief. I have not robbed you of one 
coin, and it might be better for you that you had never said so. I 
had no motive to commit such a crime.” 

“ Pah!” Septimus gave a snarl of contemptuous disbelief. 

“No motive,” continued Lizzie, her voice trembling at this sound 
of insulting contempt; ‘‘no motive for taking stealthily what I had 
a rightful claim upon.” 

A stir went through the room ; but we all waited in silence. Even 
Septimus. There was a prolonged pause before the girl’s next 
words, 

“ Because,” she almost whispered, as she drew back, and caught 
my hand again, “ for years—for far the greater part of the time that 
T have lived in this house—I have been your father's wife.” 


(To be continue.) 














Elfinelta’s Harp. 





O xisTEN in the light that dies 
And listen in the gloom, 
While Elfinella’s melodies 


Are floating through the room ! 





Her harp will echo love’s distress, 
Or sigh that love decays, 

Till hearts could break for tenderness 
When Elfinella plays. 


Her hand will glance along the strings f 
And wake a lighter rhyme ; 

It is a Bacchanal that sings 
Until the blood keeps time! 

A sad heart hears the gay command 


And dances like a fay’s 


Whose light feet never print the sand, | 
When Elfinella plays. F 
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Leech's Bottle. 


Aut students of John Leech’s drawings must have been struck by 
the evident satisfaction with which that great artist and humourist 
from time to time repeats the little conceit of the water-bottle or 
carafe, containing the wriggling Hirudo medicinalis, with which he 
chose to sign so many of his delightful productions. Few, in all! 
probability, have noticed the variety of changes rung by him upon 
the idea. 

My object in writing this paper is to draw attention to these 
variations, and, if I am charged with the heinous crime of writing d. 
minimis, and making mountains out of mole-hills, my excuse must 
be the interest which is naturally felt in tracing the eccentricities and 
vagaries of genius. 

Mr. Frith in his ‘ Reminiscences’ tells a good story of Mulready, 
which is so thoroughly germane to my subject that I am tempted 
shortly to repeat it. Ege had constantly invited Mulready to 
dinner, which invitations Mulready as constantly declined. Frith 
was thereupon deputed by Egg to find out the reason for this. 

“The truth is,” said Mulready, “ I don’t want to meet Leech, who, 
I understand, constantly dines with you all.” 

“May I ask why, sir?” said Frith. 

“Yes, I will tell you. You know the postage envelope that I 
designed, and which has been so mercilessly criticized—well, Leech 
caricatured it. I don’t mind a bit about that; but what I think I 
have a right to object to is the insult offered to me by a little bottle 
in the corner of the caricature with a leech in it. He implies that I 
am a leech, a blood-sucker, in respect of the remuneration I have 
received for my art generally, and, no doubt also, for that confounded 
postal envelope in particular.” 

Frith was naturally amazed that any one should be ignorant of 
Leech’s habit of so signing his drawings, and was happily able to 
make the matter clear to Mulready, between whom and Leech 
subsequently a great friendship sprung up. 

Mr. Frith, however, fails te point out that, although Leech signed 
many of his pictures in this way, he rarely used the symbol in his 
Punch pictures unless it could be worked, in some way more or less 
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a propos, into the picture itself. Of this, however, I shall have some- 
thing to say anon. 

In studying the variations of this idea I have been forced to the 
conclusion that Leech proceeded upon no fixed principle as to which 
of his productions should be signed by the bottle and which by his 
written signature “J. Leech,” “J. L.” or “JL.” His character was 
impulsive, and the inclination of the moment has decided him. 
Although, however, it is clear that he never intended the use of the 
symbol, or its disuse, to be systematic, yet it is equally clear that the 
bottle appears below those pictures which are of a rollicking and 
humorous nature more often than below those whose interest is tragic 
or serious. 

By far the most ordinary form of the bottle is that which we find 
beneath that most delightful initial picture to “ Mr. Ledbury’s Grand 
Tour,” in Bentley’s Miscellany, xii. p. 217, which bears the sugges- 
tive legend: “Oh! don’t talk about boiled mutton,” a picture which 
I venture to think, as a book illustration, has been rarely, if ever, 

surpassed in artistic realisation of its subject. The 
fom following is a fac-simile. 

° a ys A slight variation of this figure is also found beneath 

- the “Interview between Miss Wilfrid and Richard 
Savage in Newgate,” page 191 of the same volume, 
but in volume xvi. p. 220, we find it, for the first and last time, 
without the super-imposed tumbler, beneath the picture 
of “Mr. Tubbs in Trouble,” thus— — 

There isa certain appropriateness in the associationof CF, 
the water-bottle in these two instances with the prison- . 
life which is portrayed above them, and the following 
instance of its being used beneath a picture, where otherwise any 
frivolous suggestion would be evidently misplaced, makes it clear that 
considerations of this kind influenced Leech in the use of the symbol. 
The instance I refer to is to be found in Bentley, xvi. 524. Here 
a girl is represented sitting before a high nursery fender, in a rather 
bare room, her face wearing an extremely dejected and despairing 
look. It is one of the illustrations to “The Fortunes of the Scatter- 
good Family.” Noticing, as I had, that Leech rarely placed the bottle 
beneath his pictures of a serious character, I was naturally surprised 
and struck by the impropriety of its use in this case. I therefore 
turned back to see the circumstances with which the picture was con- 
nected, and found, to my amusement, that Clara, in the moment 
immediately succeeding that portrayed in the picture, was disturbed 
from her reverie by the entrance of an unpleasantly amorous flunkey 
(Clara was the governess), who, after some remarks, proceeded to offer 
familiarities, which she very naturally resented. To quote the words of 
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the book : “ Clara rushed to the other side of the table, and, hoarse with 
emotion, again ordered him to leave the room instantly. But he only 
returned the command with an insolent leer, and appeared desirous of 
approaching still nearer ; when Clara seized a water-bottle from the 
children’s dressing stand—the only thing, in the agitation of the 
moment, that she could lay her hands upon—and flung it with all 
her force, at the miserable menial, who addressed her.” 

I have no doubt that Leech, who, as is evidenced in a hundred 
instances, was an eminently conscientious illustrator, and read his 
text most carefully before putting pen to paper, did, in these and in 
many other instances, use the carafe as his signature because of the 
suggestiveness of the subject. 

With regard to his three thousand and more Punch pictures, 
he hardly ever, if ever, used the carafe as a signature, although, on 
more than one occasion, he has introduced it, more or less appro- 
priately, as part of the picture itself. For example, in the 5th series 
of “ Punch’s Pictures of Life and Character,” p. 65, where the scene 
is a chemist’s shop, we find the bottle, with its ordinary covering 
tumbler and its wriggling occupant, standing upon the counter. A 
little girl stands in the foreground and informs the startled M.P.S. :— 

“Tf you please, sir, mother’s took the lotion and rubbed her leg 
with the mixture.” 

The earliest instance that I find in Pwneh of Leech associating the 
idea of the Hirudo medieinalis with his name is in the picture 
“Genteel Practice.” ; 

“ Apprentice. If you please, sir, shall I fill up Mrs. Twaddle’s 
draughts with water ? 

“ Practitioner. Dear, dear me, Mr. Bumps, how often must I 
mention the subject ? We never use water. Agua destillata, if you 
please.” { 


Here we have, on a bracket against the wall, a very sketchy jar 
labelled “ LEEcHEs.’ 

We find this idea more elaborately carried out in that most 
humorous production: “ Jack Johnson at his Professional Studies.” 
Bentley, xiii. 433. 

Over the surgery door, through which Mr. Chorkey 
Dags has just thrown a back somersault, to the no small 
confusion of Mrs. and Miss Grimley, stands the bust of | 
a delightfully dissipated-looking Galen, whilstat theside, CED 


upon a bracket, rests a large bottle of leeches—thus— pid 
This picture is also signed with the ordinary tumbler- “““S,"} 
covered carafe. ” 


In the picture of “The Confession,” again we find 


the carafe worked into the picture, standing amongst various brews 
VOL, LXXXV, 2F 
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and potions on the table in the old witch’s chamber (Bentley, ix. 190), 
thus— 





When I found the variety of uses to which 
eA the notion was put, I began to realize how 
7 constantly Leech was under the temptation to 
Hillis make the most of this little conceit, and I 
——m=eamereera> wondered whether, in my further searchings, I 
should find him inserting it where artistic taste 
and propriety would forbid its being requisitioned. I must, I fear, 
plead guilty to being a sort of “accessory after the fact,” as the 
lawyers call it, confessing, as I do, that the huntsman’s, or rather 
detective’s, desire to catch him tripping was really stronger than the 
desire to find that he had always resisted temptation. My wicked 
triumph may then be imagined when I caught him flagrante delicto 
in the first picture to Albert Smith’s “Physiology of Evening 
Parties,” which is entitled “The Supper.” Here the bottle stands, 
leech and all, on the table, almost under the nose of one of those 
charming young ladies, whom he so excelled in portraying. It 
really gives one quite a turn to think how sick and faint the poor 
girl will turn when she catches sight, as she inevitably must, of the 
nasty wriggling creature. Now, all joking apart, although I grieve 
to have to say it of so refined and delightful an artist, this is, unmis- 
takably, a most reprehensible breach of artistic propriety, and it is 
the more remarkable, because, amongst all his thousands of drawings, 
there is hardly another instance in which anything approaching such 
an indictment can be brought. Lrrare est hwmanum and I do not 
think any one will find it hard to forgive our artist this one departure. 
That I cannot fail to do so goes without the saying, since the existence 
of it flatters my amour propre by vindicating my prescience. 

We may look on this as the one exception to what Mr. Ruskin has 
so justly said of Leech, viz.: that he is “not merely right in the 
traits which he seizes but refined in the sacrifice of what he refuses.” 

Although drawn with the swift and facile pen of an expert, yet it 
is evident that, in nearly every case where the carafe appears, the 
drawing of it is in no wise a-merely perfunctory operation. Indeed, 
the only exception that I find to this rule, is in “The Chimes” of 
Charles Dickens, where, at the left-hand corner of the picture of the 
Dance at Trotty Veck’s, the figure has a very degenerate, indeed, « 
hardly recognisable, appearance. 

In contradistinction to this there are two instances in which the 
idea has been considerably elaborated, and with these I shall bring 
this paper to a close. 

Beneath “ Ho Fi Caught in His Own Trap,” in Bentley’s Miscellany, 
vol. ix. 312, the bottle itself becomes endowed with life and legs and 
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proceeds to execute a brisk pas seul, evidently actuated thereto by 
delight at the humour of the chinaman’s pigtail, portrayed in the 
picture, which “with the effect of fear stands out 
horizontally and stiffly as a handle.” 

Finally under “Si Long’s Arrival at the Philoso- ‘$ 
pher’s” (Bentley, ix. 610) the covering tumbler ie 
disappears and is replaced by a round-headed stopper. ~<- 
This stopper becomes the head, whilst the body, as 
above, is represented by the bottle, and the whole by a few dexterous 
strokes is metamorphosed into a miniature caricature of the 
philosopher himself who figures in the picture. 

For the conceit, in this instance, to be thoroughly appreciated, it 
must be seen in conjunction with the picture itself, which will well 
repay the trouble of turning to it. Gzorce Somes Layarp. 
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Paul's Sister. 
By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 


AvutTHor or ‘His Cousin Betty,’ ‘ NEAR NEIGHBOURS,’ ETC. 


Cuarter VI. 


“Oh, tell me less or tell me more, 

Soft eyes with mystery at the core, 

That always seem to meet my own 

Frankly as pansies fully blown, 

Yet waver still twixt ‘no’ and ‘yes.’” 

James R. Lowell. 

Grorce Lawrence had no intention of accepting a second-hand 
sentence where so much was concerned, and he was resolved to 
make at any rate a tentative experiment upon Norma herself. If 
he did no more than this, it was not pride which held him back; 
for though he might not like rejection better than other men, he 
would have faced it without hesitation if he had believed the 
moment to have come in which to put it to the touch. But he 
had a fear that Lucy might have been an accredited agent. He 
had not a suspicion of any motive which might have drawn her 
farther than she had a right to go; all that he supposed was, that, 
after the fashion of women, they had talked together, and that 
Lucy, in her friendliness, had given him the result of their talk. 
It was against him—there was no doubt of it. 

But that did not mean that he should give up—nothing could 
be further from his thoughts. What it did mean, he reflected, 
was that if Norma were just now in this frame of mind, it would 
be prudent to pause, not in loving her, for that was impossible, 
but in proclaiming his love. Lucy had not exceeded the truth 
when she had said that her sister-in-law was resolute, and Law- 
rence had not failed, in his study of Norma, to disinter the deep 
feeling of her life—the remorse which mingled with her memories 
of Paul; even if she loved him, she was a woman capable of 
sacrificing her love to that remorse. 

He did not know that Lucy had evoked a more dangerous and 
less shadowy means of self-sacrifice. Give him time, he thought, 
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and he might meet the other, beat it down with the strong passion 
of his love, show her the folly, the wickedness of her resolve, 
appeal to her woman’s heart not to condemn him to a life-long 
misery—oh, the words which should convince her came rushing to 
his lips without hesitation! But the real obstacle he did not 
know. 

However, he made up his mind—in the intervals of such 
desultory conversation as was carried on in the streets, where 
there were frequent demands to look at this or that, or to stare 
into shop windows, the shabbier the better—he made up his mind 
to avoid rashness, and not to frighten Norma into clinging more 
desperately to the resolve which she had apparently just put 
forward. Why he imagined that it was only just announced it is 
hard to say ; perhaps the idea fitted tractably with his conviction 
that she and Lucy had discussed his suit. But this did not alter 
his determination to have it out with her to a certain extent. 

As every one knows, or should know, such a determination is 
the worst preparation possible for a momentous interview. It 
hedges it round with stiffness, and the plunge is a hundred times 
more difficult than when it is faced without premeditation. Norma 
immediately became conscious that Lawrence was on the look-out 
for an opportunity, and was on the watch herself to avoid it. All 
his little devices struck him as clumsy from the very fact that 
they were such absolute failures. He began to think that he was 
to be baffled throughout the day, when by an audacious stroke he 
carried out his purpose. Norma and Miss Ellison had gone into 
a small curiosity shop, the others were strolling on, when Lawrence 
paused. 

“T am going to send out Miss Ellison,” he announced. “I 
want to speak to your sister.” 

He was not looking at Lucy, and therefore did not perceive her 
change of countenance. But the next moment she recovered her- 
self. Let him! It was, perhaps, for her, the best instant that 
could have been chosen. It may be said that she had no thought 
of the possibility of Norma’s feelings coinciding with his, nor did 
she credit him with much beyond a passing attraction ; whether 
this failure of hers to estimate his attitude was owing to a wilful 
blindness, or whether she really found it impossible to understand 
that she herself could be looked at as a secondary personage, it is 
hard tosay. Meanwhile she judged it best to avoid all interference 
with his present purpose, whatever it was—even to assist it. 

_ “Tell Miss Ellison that I have found one of the baskets she 
wanted,” she called out. Norma was in the midst of paying for 
her purchase. 
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“You're badly wanted out there, Miss Ellison,” said Lawrence 
boldly. 

“ Wait for me a minute,” suggested Norma. 

“It’s something pressing,” urged Lawrence with a laugh; “I 
should only be in the way, and I'll look after Mrs. Winyeatt.” As 
Miss Ellison hurried out of the shop, Mrs. Winyeatt made an un- 
certain step to follow, then she turned back and stood waiting for 
her purchase. Lawrence blessed the man for being slow, and 
giving the others time to get out of the way. He left her alone, 
and sauntered about the shop, keeping, however, between her 
and the door. He was determined that she should not elude him. 

Apparently she gave up any intention of attempting it, for 
having received her little purchase, she came to his side and said 
gravely that she was ready. He saw, however, that when she 
reached the door she cast an anxious glance up and down the 
street. No one was insight. Still she would not show any per- 
turbation ; she clung so effectively to her dignity that he could 
not help being amused, in spite of his own troubled doubts. 

“ Have you any idea in which direction they are gone?” she 
demanded. 

“Oh, they cannot be far—shall we try this street ?” 

She silently accepted his decision ; if she had any suspicion of 
his guidance, showing it by no more than a refusal to loiter. 

“Tf they are not to be seen at the next turning,” she said, “ we 
must go back and try the other.” 

“Very well,” said Lawrence. “ At the same time, let me remark 
that I cannot tell in what manner I have offended you.” 

“ Offended me?” 

“Yes; you are no longer what you were. You avoid having 
anything to say to me, you won’t so much as throw me a crumb. 
What have I done? ” 

“ Oh,” she faltered, “this is ridiculous!” 

“ You’re not the sort of woman to act so without a reason, and 
there lies the sting. I assure you I’ve cudgelled my brains, in 
vain. I think you owe it to me to tell me what it is.” 

“T repeat,” she said impatiently, “that the whole idea is absurd 
—imaginary !” 

He went on as if she had not spoken. 

“ It is not impossible that you may consider that I have presumed 
on your kindness by staying so long in the same place. If so I 
wish youd tell me. I’d a hundred times sooner have a good 
straightforward blow than feel as uncomfortable as I do now. I 
own that I have been very happy, and that may have made me 
seem inconsiderate.” 
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Lawrence did not stay to choose his words, nor did he in the 
least care what they might be held to imply—they might, indeed, 
imply all that anybody could find to read in them. 

“ You have never seemed inconsiderate,” said Norma in a low 
voice. 

“Then it is only that you are tired of me?” returned Lawrence 
rashly. 

To this she made no answer. Her head was thrown slightly 
back, and she kept her eyes fixed straight before her. 

“Well,” he went on, piqued, “that will soon be remedied. I 
am going away.” 

“ Are you?” she said coldly. 

“Tam. Don’t you think I am wise?” 

There was a momentary pause. 

“ How can I judge of what is wise for you?” she replied. “If 
I were a man, I don’t imagine I should have stayed so long. But 
I know nothing about the circumstances,” 

“Of my staying? Well, I suppose I stayed because I thought 
I was well off.” 

To this she made no answer, and as he was bent upon forcing 
something from her, he went on—“ Is that what you mean ?” 

“No,” said Norma indifferently, “I must have meant the 
cireumstances of your going.” 

“Oh, well,” he returned more happily, “that is just the matter 
about which I want to ask your advice——” 

“T can give no advice,” she interrupted. 

“Why not?” persisted Lawrence. “ You’ve asked me for it 
before now, why on earth should I be debarred from benefiting 
in the same manner? It’s no use, Mrs. Winyeatt. It’s plain 
enough that you’ve determined to give me the cold shoulder, 
otherwise you'd certainly listen to what I have to say without 
cutting me short at the very beginning.” 

He said this in a jesting manner, but there was an evident 
purpose hidden under the jest. Norma quickened her pace a 
little. 

“We have lost the others, I believe!” she said hurriedly. 

“Do you refuse to listen ?” 

“Refuse? Certainly not. All that I said was that I could give 
no advice,” 

“Hear me first before you decide so absolutely. My father, as 
you know, is a clergyman in Devonshire.” 

She bent her head. 

“His brother-in-law—his first wife’s brother—is very much 
with us. I don’t believe I can ever make you understand what a 
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capital fellow he is—how much liked—and yet the most incapable, 
the most idiotic fellow about money matters! He has ruined 
himself, and is always getting my father into trouble. A person 
who didn’t know him would find it very hard to believe that he did 
it all innocently.” 

Norma ventured to slacken her pace. It did not appear that 
this relation would contain anything personal. 

“Tf he has squandered his own money,” she said, “ that ought 
to acquit him of anything worse than folly.” 

“Then he can certainly fall back upon that defence. But you 
will understand that his proceedings, however caused, are apt to 
produce uneasiness in the family when I tell you that he has 
immense influence with my father.” 

“He is evidently a very attractive man,” said Norma, smiling. 

“Oh, exceedingly—more’s the pity! It’s that very point which 
keeps us all in hot water, and perhaps makes us over-ready to 
take alarm. I had a letter from my mother this morning; she 
doesn’t say much, but I can read between the lines that she’s un- 
comfortable, haunted by fears which may have no foundation 
whatever. My father isn’t what he was in business matters, and 
yet he’s awfully obstinate, and won’t take advice.” 

Norma had forgotten her alarm, she looked at him frankly and 
fearlessly. 

“T can understand that you must be anxious,” she said. 

“Well, 1 am, and I’m not. Sometimes it looks a little imposing, 
but I forget it a good deal, I assure you—l’ve other things to think 
about, and when you give me the counsel you've engaged to 
bestow, don’t over-estimate the importance of all this, for I assure 
you what I’ve not mentioned is of far more consequence in my 
eyes. Remember when the question is put that you have only 
heard the arguments on one side, and if you ask me how you're to 
judge, you must appeal to your womanly intuition.” 

Norma stopped. 

“T am sure we are wrong,” she said decidedly. “ We must go 
back.” Lawrence turned without a word, but he went on with his 
talk. 

“T must have your advice, remember—— 

She interrupted him almost vehemently,— 

“T told you I would give no advice.” 

“Oh, but after you have understood how much I require it, how 
greatly you may assist me, I feel sure you'll not be so obdurate! 
I really am in grave doubt. My mother seems to imply that 
there’s mischief brewing, and she has a ridiculous idea that I 
might do something to prevent it. Perhaps I can, but, honestly, 
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I believe a strong letter to be my best weapon. You can keep 
your temper in a letter P 
She broke in quickly— 

“You ought to go, of course! How can you doubt?” 

There was a pause. Then he said in an altered voice, with a 
laugh— 

“But I do doubt—I wish to doubt! I have no desire to be 
disposed of in that summary fashion.” 

“Why,” she said, with the same rapidity, “there can be no 
question about it! Your father may be led into most serious 
imprudences, just because you’re not there to counsel him. You 
don’t know what mischief your absence may do; and when it is too 
late you will never forgive yourself.” 

“Qh, I assure you that need not be taken into consideration. 
It’s a process I find amazingly easy. So you think I should go? 
But, Mrs. Winyeatt, you're forgetting all that appeal I made to 
youa minute ago; you're looking at my going altogether from 
oneside. You think only of what I may gain; I’m horribly afraid 
of losing something—something which I value more, and which a 
voice within me tells me I may jeopardise. Don’t you believe in 
inner voices ? ” 

“Not when they contradict one’s duty, 
voice. 

He appeared to ponder her answer, then— 

“You're a hard taskmaster. Do you mean you see no possible 
hope—good—for me in staying?” 

“ None.” 

“You bid me go?” 

at Sa 

She did not look at him, and her voice was hopelessly cold, yet 
at that moment he flung prudence to the winds, he felt a desperate 
passionate resolve to win her. 

“ By Heavens, but you shall say more!” he burst out roughly, 
and as she turned her white startled face upon him, he felt an 
angry shame and yet triumph in having forced a look at whatever 
cost. But he had no opportunity for another word. From a 
chemist’s shop in front of them, round the door of which a little 
crowd was clustering, Lucy ran out, evidently to look for them, 
= the instant she caught sight of the two she rushed towards 

em. 

“Tam more thankful tosee you than I can say!” she exclaimed. 
“Poor Janet has met with an accident; we have taken her into 


that shop, Mr. Rose has gone for a doctor. Iam afraid she is 
really hurt.” 
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said Norma in a low 
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“An accident!” Norma asked no questions, she walked swiftly 
towards the shop, through the curious crowd, and vanished. Lucy 
was greatly upset, and Lawrence pulled himself together with an 
effort. 

“ What was it? What can I do?” he asked. 

“T can hardly tell—everything passed so quickly. We were 
in that cross street in the road, Miss Ellison and I in front, and 
the others behind. Then we heard a shout and a cry—it was 
some boy on a tricycle, and I suppose poor Janet did not hear him 
coming, or he was awkward, for she was knocked down. It was 
horrid !; She moaned so when they carried her into the shop!” 

“Can’t I be of any use?” asked Lawrence anxiously. 

But at this moment appeared Mr. Rose round a corner, 
conducting a little man whom they felt to be the doctor, and 
escorted by half a dozen eagerly-gesticulating boys. Janet had 
been moved into an inner room; Lawrence, Lucy, and Mr. Rose 
—who was miserably persuaded that it was all his fault, that he 
ought to have kept a better look-out, have warned her—waited in 
the shop. Some one in authority cleared off the crowd, people 
came and went on their errands, the long pale assistant looked 
curiously at the English people, and decided they had no heart, 
everything began to seem as if it had been going on and would go 
on for ever, when Miss Ellison came out of the inner room and 
the three watchers jumped up. She was quite cheerful, and the 
assistant set her down as another unfeeling Englishwoman. 

“She has broken her arm, poor child!” she announced; “ but 
it is only a simple fracture, and has been set very comfortably, so 
that we may hope the worst is over. Of course she can’t return 
with us, and Mrs. Winyeatt has kindly insisted upon remaining 
with her; the doctor has told us of some small pleasant lodgings, 
and perhaps you'll waik there with me and arrange matters ? ” 

Lawrence went with them gloomily, because there was nothing 
else he could do. He knew very well that Norma would not see 
him again, for, as he thought bitterly, it had been hard enough to 
get hold of the opportunity which this accident had interrupted. 
As he went, it must be said, he reflected more on the situation 
than on poor Janet’s arm, and there were not many crumbs of 
comfort to be extracted from his consideration. Norma had been 
unmistakably anxious to get rid of him, it might be said almost 
feverishly so; he realised blankly that Lucy’s warning had been 
apparently justified, and if he had been spared the exact position 
of a rejected man, there wasn’t very much to choose between 
them. 
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CuartTer VII. 


“ With her lips apart, 
And all her thoughts as fair within her eyes, 
As bottom agates seem to wave and float 
In crystal currents of clear morning seas.”—Tennyson, 


Poor Janet’s hurt, however inconvenient, was not of an alarming 
nature, and the doctor had no worse injunctions to lay upon her 
nurse than to keep her quiet and not allow her to excite herself 
by talking. Finding this to be difficult, for Janet had a hundred 
things she wanted to pour out to her dear Mrs. Winyeatt, Norma 
sternly refused to listen, and at last left the room for the small 
one which opened out of it, and where she could hear a call if she 
were wanted. 

She was a woman of an active mind, and seldom allowed herself 
to remain idle, but here idleness was forced upon her. The 
daughter of the house had undertaken to buy what was needed 
for the night, but of occupation there was none; she had neither 
books nor work, and was driven to sit at the window with her 
hands before her, and her thoughts left to fasten themselves where 
they would. She let them go without even a protest; it seemed 
to her that thus much liberty she might at least allow herself, and 
they went straight to her conversation with Lawrence. 

What had it all meant? Well, it was easy enough to answer 
that question if she were straightforward with herself, and she 
was always straightforward. And it came to this, that something 
which had been knocking tremulously at the door of her heart, 
and which she had imagined need advance no further, had 
suddenly presented itself ensconced safely within. That he loved 
her, she had feared before; that she loved him, she now knew, 
and for a few brief delicious moments exulted in the knowledge, 
which filled her with an intoxicating delight. How manly he had 
looked, how well she had read what he wanted to say, what in 
another moment he would have said! How sweet it was to feel 
that she had gained not only his friendship, but his love! He 
loved her. 

But if happiness comes sometir~es with an intensity which 
shows of what we are capable, it is not often that it lasts longer 
than is just sufficient for the peep; up goes the barrier for a 
moment, but the next momeni \it is down again, baffling and 
forbidding, and we begin to beat against it in vain. Norma had 
had her moment, her dream, and then there closed upon her all 
that had gone before. 
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It was not Paul’s image which stood between them. It is true 
that she had never believed that another could take its place, but 
since that was so, her very honesty forbade a pretence at a 
constancy which would only be a false seeming, and she would not 
so much as feel ashamed that it should be so. No. It was not 
Paul who stood between them, but Paul’s sister. As she sat there 
staring out at the green-shuttered houses opposite, and seeing 
nothing, a flush of hot colour crept slowly up to her face, and 
burnt there, she found her position so intolerable! There was no 
use in protesting her own innocence, she knew that she was 
innocent, but she knew also that Lucy would maintain that she 
had acted traitorously towards her. The more she thought of it, the 
more she tossed and turned the matter over, the more persistently 
this accusation faced her. She had not sought her sister-in-law’s 
confidence, that was true, it had been forced upon her. But this 
did not alter the fact that she had received it, and had listened 
passively, or that Lucy had implored her not to interfere. Not to 
interfere! Norma almost laughed at the perversity of it all. The 
way in which Lucy, having no claim at all, had seemed to establish 
a prior claim, was more than clever—it was a stroke of genius. 
She knew very well with whom she had to do. 

So well, that Norma, with the feeling of some wild animal 
trapped and tied with cords, sprang from her chair and began to 
pace the little room impatiently, her hands clenched, her head bent. 
All through her talk that afternoon with Lawrence, she had kept 
Lucy, as it were, between them ; she had been cold to him, untrue, 
as she felt, to herself. Was she to go on with this farce? How 
could she? How dared she? 

Lucy’s appeal had been made, and effectively made, to the self- 
sacrificing impulses of her sister-in-law’s nature; she had, however, 
left out of her calculations another side which persisted in having 
something to say, for Norma possessed a fund of common-sense 
and a sense of justice, in which it is the fashion to consider women 
deficient. She could not but acknowledge that Lawrence counted 
for something ; that it was not possible to give him up to Lucy 
when he showed no desire to be resigned. 

As this came upon her, she gave a little laugh, and sat down 
again by the window, losing thought of Lucy in dreaming of him. 
Presently she heard a call from Janet. 

“Do you mind coming in?” said the girl. “It seems sucha 
waste to have you in the next room.” 

“T stayed there because the doctor did not wish you to excite 
yourself with talking.” 

“Yes, I know that. I know you were only doing it out of 
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kindness, but it was a great deal more exciting to feel that you 
were there, and to wish to have you here.” 

“You will have enough of me,” said Norma, smiling. 

“No, I can’t. If it wasn’t so dreadfully selfish that I’m ashamed 
to own it, I should tell you that I can’t help rejoicing to have got 
you here all to myself. At home there are always crowds of 
people wanting you.” 

“Well, I am very glad to be taken in the light of a small 
compensation,” Norma answered, drawing a chair to the bed. 

“T don’t think I want any compensation,” returned Janet 
contentedly. ‘It isn’t like a bad illness, when one would have to 
be shut up for ever so long, and see nobody ; it’s only a little pain 
which nobody need mind. And it has been such a delightful 
day!” 

“Yes?” said the other doubtfully. 

“T did not know one could be quite so happy,” said the girl simply. 

Norma turned towards her quickly. 

“Ts there anything particular to make you feel in that way, 
Janet?” 

“Tsn’t it wonderful?” asked the girl, as if no direct answer 
were needed. “If it had been Isabel, no one would have been in 
the least surprised ; but he says that he has liked me from the 
first moment he saw me. I am sure that I liked him, but it 
would have been very odd if I hadn’t, and I was never certain 
that it wasn’t Isabel. She would have made him a much better 
wife,” she added falteringly. 

Norma bent over her and laid her soft cheek against Janet’s. 

“He likes you so much,” said the girl eagerly; “he quite 
agrees with me that there’s nobody like you.” 

“JT don’t think you should expect him to go quite so far as 
that,” said Norma, laughing. Janet looked up at her in surprise. 

“You don’t suppose any one would ever dream of comparison ? 
Of course he knows, we all know, that you are first.” She lifted 
her head and kissed Norma with enthusiasm. 

“My dear,” said Norma, laughing again, “ you are overflowing 
with goodwill for everybody, and are ready to whitewash us all.” 

“T should like you to be as happy as I am.” 

“Tam very glad you are happy,” said the elder woman gravely. 
“But let me understand a little. Is Mr. Rose going to speak to 
Colonel Somerville ? ” 

“Oh, yes, he is in a great hurry, and papa will be so surprised! 
If he thought anything, he is sure to have thought it was Isabel, 
and I think that was perhaps the reason why he would not allow 
her to come to-day.” 
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“T hope not,” said Norma startled; but the girl went on 
placidly— 

“Mr. Rose is quite poor, I know, and papa thinks a great deal 
about Isabel, she is so handsome and clever—quite different from 
me. It is very wonderful, but it really is lucky it wasn’t Isabel.” 

“ Janet, dear, if he is too poor for her, [am afraid he must be 
too poor for you?” 

“Oh, I think not, because she and I are really not in the same 
position. But we needn’t worry about all that, need we? It’s 
more than enough to be so supremely happy now.” 

“Yes,” said Norma, with a slight catch in her breath. After a 
moment she leant over and kissed the girl again. ‘“ That’s quite 
enough for to-day.” 

“More thanenough. How strange it is that it should take such 
a little time to alter everything! I couldn’t have believed when 
I got up this morning that a few hours could have brought such 
a change. Doesn’t it strike you as surprising ?” 

Again Norma agreed. 

“ And people know so little! I dare say they will all be pitying 
me, and supposing it to be so very tiresome to have broken one’s 
arm, when really it does not seem worth thinking about. I would 
break a hundred arms just to have the delight of that moment 
again. Does it tease you to listen to me? I should think it 
must—at least, it would tease other people, who would not be so 
patient.” 

“ Patience comes as we get older,’ said Norma, smiling faintly. 
Something in the expression of her face startled Janet. 

“But I ought not to have talked to you in such a way,” she 
exclaimed quickly; ‘I should have remembered that it must bring 
back a great deal that is painful. I never thought about it so 
much before,’ she added honestly, “ but now when I know some- 

thing of what it must be to—to lose any one you love so much, 
now I do feel how wonderfully good you are to listen, and throw 
yourself into this sort of thing. Isabel was saying only yesterday, 
how kind you were to Lucy.” 

“Kind?” asked Norma, drawing herself back a little coldly. 

“Yes,” said Janet unperceiving. “ You don’t mind my saying 
it, do you? Lucy very often talks to Isabel—I think she thinks 
Mr. Lawrence likes her; at least, she said you fancied so, and she 
said you were very kind about it. But I know I oughtn’t to speak 
of this. Please don’t be vexed.” 

After a moment’s silence, Norma said gravely, “ No—it is better 
not to talk of those things beforehand. I don’t believe any one 
ean judge. You thought yourself that Mr. Rose liked Isabel, and 
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suppose—suppose you had decided not to have anything to do 
with him, because Isabel might have been disappointed ? ” 

Janet gave a sigh. “I don’t think I could have decided that.” 

Norma pushed the question. “If you had really thought it 
serious ? ” 

This time the girl looked troubled. “Do you mean that I 
ought to have considered Isabel more? But she never said—I 
don’t believe she ever had any fancies about it—it was only papa 
and I myself—oh, I hope I have not done wrong!” 

Norma’s hands, which had been nervously locked together, fell 
listlessly apart. ‘It is 1 who have done wrong,” she said, trying 
to smile. “A pretty nurse I have proved myself, letting you 
chatter in this manner! Goto sleep this very moment, and dream 
of your happiness. I shall be in the next room if you should want 
anything.” 

But Janet detained her. 

“Tell me first that you don’t think that I have been-wrong ?”’ 

“ There is not the shadow of such a thought in my mind—there 
could not be. I was only out of curiosity putting the question of 
how you would have acted, if things had been different from what 
they are; I don’t myself think that even then you would have had 
the right to sacrifice Mr. Rose to—to an idea of others, though if 
he were at all responsible for it, it might have been fair to wait 





r and put his feelings on trial, I am still, you see, merely talking 
of an imaginary position. You have nothing to do with the 
question.” 


All this Norma said in such a clear and distinct voice that it 
might have been supposed she was delivering a deliberate judg- 
ment. Only in the last words her voice sank slightly. The girl 
looked at her and smiled. 

“You have made me perfectly happy again,” she said. “How 
bright your eyes are! I wish you knew how very beautiful your 
eyes can be!” 

“Oh, yes, I have told you already that we are all transformed 
just at present,” laughed Norma. “But I am not going to be 


4 flattered into allowing you to talk, and I warn you that unless you 
4 are quiet you will have to be shut up so closely to-morrow, that 
‘ you will hear nothing and see nobody.” 

“Ah, but even then I can think,” sighed Janet in full 
contentment. 


Norma went back to her station in the other room, with a mind 
in which the turmoil was somewhat quieted. It was a judgment 
which she had delivered—a judgment on her own problem. True, 
that Janet’s position was unlike her own, and the question she 
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had almost cruelly forced on her had not been answered in any 
satisfactory fashion. True, it was Lucy’s confidence, the way in 
which other people seemed to take the attachment for granted, 
which was now embarrassing her. But Norma’s sense of justice 
came to her aid. If all this was based on an imaginary 
foundation, the happiness of two lives ought not to be sacrificed 
to it. 

Still, there was a drawback. Lawrence might not have intended 
to produce a wrong impression, but somehow or other he had 
done so—not only with Lucy but with others. And perhaps it 
was that strong impulse to make atonement which here kept 
Norma Winyeatt from yielding to the yearning of her heart. 
If—if Lawrence really loved her and her only, surely a little 
waiting would not be too great a trial for him to bear. She 
was glad, or she tried to tell herself that she was glad, although 
she really felt miserable, to remember that he was going away, 
that she had urged him to go away. This would necessarily cause 
a little break. Owing to Janet’s accident, it was improbable that 
she would see him before he started, and if he went off without a 
word to Lucy, would. not her eyes be opened? Then Norma 
stirred impatiently. If it had been any one else the whole affair 
would have seemed absurd; hardly the most scrupulous person 
could have been troubled by a girl’s mistaken fancy that she was 
the object of attraction. But then, she was not only a girl, she 
was Paul’s sister, and, oh! more than ever, Norma felt the longing 
to do something for Paul burn within her. As his wife she had 
fallen so short, had given him so little !—now that an opportunity 
offered to efface herself was she again thinking only of her own 
happiness? Lawrence would have certainly told her that there 
was his as well, but as yet he had not told her; the opportunity 
had been snatched from him before he could use it, and she had 
not the strength of spoken words upon which to fall back. Her 
heart was restless and uneasy; she constantly told herself that 
what she wanted was time—time to judge, time to see, time to 
balance. 


Cuaprer VIII. 


“Poor silly soul, whose hope and head lies low! 
Hark and beware, lest what you now do measure 
And write for sweet, prove a most sour displeasure.” 
George Herbert. 


Ir so long a word for a small matter is permitted, it may be said 
that the four who returned that afternoon to Dover were in a 
thorough state of disintegration. Mr. Rose, who was a fair young 
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man, and shy, sought solitude, and reflected desperately upon 
Janet’s sufferings; Lawrence was unmistakably irritated; Lucy 
did not care to waste her conversation upon Miss Ellison, and 
Miss Ellison felt the greatest disinclination to talk to Lucy before 
it became necessary, which, as she had promised Mrs. Winyeatt 
to go to her house during her stay at Calais, it must soon be. Even 
Agnes, who kept close to Miss Ellison, was disposed to be tearful, 
and preferred silence. When they had landed, Mr. Lawrence 
partly recovered himself, and offered to walk home with Lucy and 
the little girl, while Miss Ellison and Mr. Rose went off to the 
Somervilles, to tell them what had happened. 

“Tam very sorry,” said Lucy, in a voice as subdued as if the 
accident had been one of her own causing. 

“Yes. Things have fallen out very unfortunately,” said Law- 
rence moodily, and it should at once be acknowledged that it was 
not pity for Janet, but vexation that her misfortunes should have 
arrived at such an inconvenient moment, which produced the 
remark. 

“Poor Janet!” said Lucy, still subdued. 

“Poor Mrs. Winyeatt too! It must be a horrid nuisance to be 
shut up in a hole like that.” 

Agnes, who had gone round to his side, slipped her hand softly 
into his at this remark. 

“Tt was good of her to stay,” observed Lucy ; “I was surprised. 
Miss Ellison seemed much more appropriate, and I know she 
offered. I wonder Norma did not agree.” 

To this he made no answer. 

“Perhaps she will be rewarded, after all. I don’t think it is 
quite such a hole as you think, and she gets out of one or two 
stupid engagements here, and I am sure she will be the better for 
a holiday from some of her many good works. I wish you would 
tell her when you see her, Mr. Lawrence, that she really ought 
not to work so hard. She will get into a groove from which 
nothing will move her.” 

“T have no influence with Mrs. Winyeatt,” said Lawrence coldly. 

“ But indeed you have,” Lucy returned gravely. “I know from 
what she has often said to me that she values your advice and 
judgment very highly ”—then, as he looked gratefully and eagerly 
at her, she added softly—* for Paul’s sake.” 

He became silent again, then 

“That seems to be the only side on which one can approach 
Mrs. Winyeatt.” 

“Yes, it counts for a great deal,” said Lucy with what he felt 


to be significance. “I think I have told you that before.” 
VOL, LXXXV. 2G 
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“ And I doubted.” 

“Do you still doubt ?” 

“Tt’s unnatural,” he replied angrily. ‘ Life goes on, and new 
interests might be permitted to have their place.” 

“Well,” she said, shrugging her shoulders, “ you may believe 
me or not, but—you will see.” 

And she knew very well that he was already half-convinced. 

When they reached the gate of the garden in front of their 
house, Lawrence prepared to take his leave. 

“Aren’t you coming in?” said Agnes mournfully. “It’s so 
horrid without mother—you might just as well.” 

“ Ah, Agnes, you and I will have to live a life of seclusion until 
Miss Ellison comes and mounts guard,” said the girl with a laugh. 

“What shall you do to-morrow? Shall you go across in 
the steamer ?” asked Mr. Lawrence unheeding. Lucy opened her 
eyes. 

“To-morrow? Oh, no! I dare say Colonel Somerville or 
Isabel will go; perhaps Isabel may attempt to persuade Norma to 
come back, though I doubt her succeeding.” 

“Well,” he said, “I think I shall run over by the first boat and 
see how they’re getting on.” Agnes was swinging open the gate, 
and he added in a low voice: ‘‘ You think me a fool, I see.” 

“No, no,” she returned, with a smile that was a little forced. 
“TI only discover that you are not one to be easily persuaded. 
But if you do go, tell Norma not to worry herself about us, that 
we shall do perfectly well, and—I shall send her things across. 
Oh, I suppose they will be in the boat with you?” 

“T can take charge of them, of course,” he said with prompt 
eagerness. “If you will allow it, I will drive here to-morrow 
morning, and pick them up. Then if there is anything you want 
to send which requires careful handling, I'll undertake it. I dare- 
say she'll be glad of books and things.” 

When he had left them, Lucy walked slowly into the house, and 
sat down in her own room without attempting to take off her 
things. Much that she had gone through that day she had found 
galling, but with it all there was mingled a foretaste of coming 
triumph. In her dealings with Mr. Lawrence she had repressed 
much that she would have liked to have said, or even hinted ; she 
was very anxious that he should regard her as Norma’s closest, 
most intimate friend, one who would be completely in her con- 
fidence. No doubt she had succeeded in producing this impression, 
and it was not nearly so difficult with a man as with a woman, 
who would have read her as Norma had. But, as has been said, it 
had cost her something. Sharp things often ull but darted forth; 
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she would have greatly enjoyed an occasional stinging remark, 
and dared not utter it; and above all, it was hateful to her to 
wait in passive patience while George Lawrence was alone with 
Norma, as he had been that day, as he would be to-morrow. 
Lucy, with her elbows on the arms of the chair, laced her white 
fingers across her forehead, and pondered with all her might as to 
whether she could have followed any other course. “Norma,” she 
thought, “may after all take an unexpected line—one is never 
certain with these impulsive people. If once he could impress 
upon her the sense that he felt himself ill-used, that he required 
compensation for something or other, she would give in—I know 
she would. And I cannot imagine a worse position for me than 
to lose my home and everything. No, no, my dear sister, I can’t 
afford it, it’s asking too much ; you must wait until I am married 
myself, and then—then I'll help you to the utmost of my power ; 
I'll be ever so nice to you! And I don’t see that I could have 
done better for my purpose. Something must be risked; so far 
he doesn’t seem to have been particularly successful. If he could 
have gone away without seeing her again, the chances would 
have been better; but as it is they are not bad, and I believe 
Norma will justify my confidence.” She brought herself up with 
a laugh. 

Neither Miss Ellison nor Agnes had ever found Lucy so 
agreeable as she made herself that evening. She was clever in 
household matters, cleverer than Mrs. Winyeatt, although she 
hated trouble, and was glad that other people should take it off 
her hands. But she could give orders with excellent effect. 

“T ought really to go home and explain what has to be done,” 
said Miss Ellison sleepily, “ but this chair, and the reading-lamp, 
and the last magazine have demoralised me. I shall stay here.” 

“Do,” said Lucy eagerly. ‘You are a very early person, and 
can start as soon as you like in the morning.” 

“So I can,” murmured Miss Ellison, on the very verge of a nap. 
There just flitted through her brain the conviction that Lucy 
would be late for breakfast the next morning, and then she fell 
sound asleep. 

But there was no lack of punctuality. At half-past eight, the 
hour Miss Ellison loved, and to which even Norma refused to 
conform, here was Lucy, smiling; here were steaming coffee, and 
hot rolls, and brown-bread, scones, and fresh eggs, and all the 
alluring things which her visitor could desire. Miss Ellison, 
seized with the remorse for the previous evening which an energetic 
person feels when they have idled away an hour, jumped up when 
she had breakfasted. 
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“IT must go at once; I have a hundred and fifty things to 
arrange, and I suppose you will be sending off poor dear Norma’s 
box ?” 

“ Yes, I have settled all that.” 

“ Already? I shall begin to think I have never done you 
justice!” said Miss Ellison with a laugh. 

“Ah, I shall make you own it before I’ve done with you,” Lucy 
returned immediately. 

“The box is go 
Lucy caught her up. 

“Don’t let us keep Miss Ellison; we will explain it all by- 
and-by.” 

When the other had gone, Lucy despatched her niece to the 
schoolroom, to wait there for the daily governess; next she ran 
upstairs, moved the flowers about, dragged out photographs, and 
hurriedly disposed a few draperies which she brought from her 
own room. ‘“ He shall notice the difference,’ she said. Then, as 
she heard a carriage drive up, she caught up a work upon art and 
seated herself in a low chair by the window. The whole effect as 
he came in was pleasant, and so he felt it. 

“Sit down, won’t you?” she said, pointing to another chair; 
“ you have plenty of time.” 

“Yes,” he repeated, a little dully, “I have plenty of time. I 
thought I might venture to ask your servant to put Mrs. Winyeatt’s 
things in the fly, and my man will go with them to the steamer.” 

“And you will walk? That is a much nicer plan.” 

“Tam sorry to say I can’t go at all. You may remember that 
yesterday I spoke of the possibility—the probability—of my 
having to leave this place ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, I remember,” she returned earnestly. “ You know 
that I begged you not to put an end to—to our pleasant days.” 

“T know you said that,” he answered with a touch of bitterness. 
He was not thinking of Lucy, but of Norma, whose advice had 
been so different. “I know However, when I spoke to you, 
I looked upon it as an open question, a mere matter of chance. | 
am sorry to say it has ceased to be only that; it has become a 
necessity.” 

“Tam very sorry,” said Lucy in a low voice. If he had looked 
at her he would have seen a light in her eyes which was not 
sorrow. She added immediately, “I am half afraid it may bea 
disagreeable necessity.” 

“Only too disagreeable.” 

She hesitated. “There is no use in my saying anything against 
it, is there?” she then demanded. “You have got your most 
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determined face on, and would pay no attention at all to what I 
might suggest.” 

“T am most grateful to you for wishing to help me,” he 
returned, bringing his thoughts back with an effort. ‘“ Don’t 
think me pig-headed, because—well, I have no choice in the 
matter; simply I must go, and at once.” 

“Do you mean to-day ?” 

“Indeed I do: otherwise I could have run across this morning, 
as we arranged last evening, and have just satisfied myself that 
Mrs. Winyeatt was well, and in need of nothing. But I have to 
be off in an hour.” 

She turned away her head. “That is dreadfully sudden.” 

“ Don’t make it harder for me,” he said with a smile, getting 
up and standing by the window. “ You can’t imagine what a 
wrench I feel it to be. However, it is useless to talk about one’s 
feelings; they interest no one but oneself, but I wanted to ask 
you to say good-bye to Mrs. Winyeatt for me, and to assure her ” 
—he hesitated—* that I shall not forget the kindness she has 
shown to me since that lucky afternoon when we met on the pier. 
It was a lucky afternoon, I hope?” he added with a laugh. 

“Oh,” said Lucy cordially, “I think it was exceedingly lucky. 
What good times we have had ever since you came! And how 
very flat we shall be when you are gone !” 

“Are you going to send me off in good spirits, after all?” he 
asked, still laughing. “I wish I could think I should be missed.” 

“T can answer for myself as to the missing.” 

He looked as if he would have preferred her answering for some 
one else, but Lucy had a clever facility for avoiding looks which 
told too plainly what she did not want to know. 

“Well, good-bye,” he said, stretching out his hand, “ good-bye ; 
I trust to you to make my explanations to Mrs. Winyeatt. I 
suppose it would be asking too much, but—it seems a little hard 
to hear no more about poor Miss Somerville or—any one—” 

“Oh, ['ll-write; I'll certainly write,” promised Lucy. 

“Will you?” he said gladly ; “that will be uncommonly good 
of you: and you will know exactly what I shall want toknow. I'll 
give you my address this moment.” 

He wrote something on a card and gave it to her. 

“ Marlham,” she remarked, reading it. ‘ Aren’t you near King’s 
Ferry ?” 

“Very near. Not four miles away.” 

“Perhaps I shall see you some day. I’ve a friend living there.” 

“That's excellent news,” he said with warmth. “It’s a part of 
the country you ought to know. Pray look up your friend, and 
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then, either here or there, I hope we may soon meet again. You'll 
remember my message ?” 

He was gone without leaving Lucy much to feed upon, catching 
Agnes on his way downstairs, and breaking her heart with the 
news of his departure. The child’s grief touched him greatly; as 
he thought about it on his way to London, it seemed the most 
comforting reflection that he carried away with him, for it was 
certain that Agnes loved him very dearly, and to be loved by 
Agnes seemed to bring him a step nearer to Norma. 

He had to cross London and to catch a west country express, so 
that his journey occupied many hours, and he had ample time to 
bestow upon two subjects which in different degrees engrossed him. 
One was connected with the letter which he had that morning 
received, the letter which was calling him away. It was from his 
mother, and he frequently took it out of his pocket, and referred 
to it, each time with a growing uneasiness. 

This was what it said : 


“Dear Grorce,—I do very much wish you would come at once, 
for if you don’t Iam quite certain your father will do something 
outrageously silly; indeed, I cannot be at all sure that he hasn’t 
done it already. He looks thoroughly ashamed of himself; while 
as for Tim, he puts on that deprecatory air of general benevolence 
which always means that he is making more of a fool of himself 
than usual. If your father would only listen to me! But, as I 
tell him, he is bent upon taking up his abode in the poorhouse, 
and dragging us all after him. Nelly would trot out the chestnut 
mare, against my advice, before she was fit to leave the stable ; 
consequently she is ill, and as Tim is doctoring her, there is 
every probability that she will die. I must urge you once more 
to come, and come quickly, and I only hope you may not already 
be too late to save something out of the wreck. 

“Your affectionate Morner.” 


It was difficult to judge whether Mrs. Lawrence had serious 
grounds for her alarm, or whether it had grown out of various 
minute failures on the part of her husband to be guided implicitly 
by her advice. His son knew that there were times when he 
appeared to be goaded by a secret impulse into independent action, 
when his whole nature seemed to rise up in rebellion against the 
common-sense which she directed upon him like a constant cold 
douche. It must be owned that George Lawrence was not un- 
sympathetic towards these outbreaks ; what made them dangerous 
was the presence of Major Macarthy, a sweet-tempered man whom 
every one except Mrs. Lawrence loved, who had thrown away one 
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or two fortunes in the pursuit of visionary schemes, without ever 
losing his undaunted faith in each fresh idea; and having ruined 
his own fortune, was as desirous as ever to make that of any one 
who would listen to him. Mr. Lawrence listened too readily, 
partly from love for Tim, partly from a secret resemblance in 
character, and partly from a burning desire to prove to Mrs. 
Lawrence that she was not always in the right. When, as 
generally happened, she triumphantly proved that she was, it 
appeared to have no more useful effect—during these dangerous 
times—than to give her husband a yet stronger impetus to 
establish the contrary. He struck out quite wildly on such 
occasions, and the only person to restrain him was his son. 
Unfortunately, his son was a good deal away—it might be 
said was very little at home. He was fond of the old rectory, 
when at a distance from it he was really very fond, but to 
live there seemed one of those sheer impossibilities which he 
could not be called upon to undertake — a buried existence 
which was not to be contemplated without a shudder. Just 
now, too, it appeared to him to be farther away from every- 
thing than ever; his thoughts wandered back to the place he 
had left, and to Norma, upon whom they were accustomed to 
fasten themselves, 

Somehow, now that he was away from her, the very little 
characteristics at which he had been disposed to be amused took a 
certain tender dignity. He had smiled, at first, as he noticed the 
determination with which she kept under control those impulsive 
enthusiasms of hers, which when he first knew her had threatened 
to engross her life. That she should refuse to surround herself 
with what she most desired, resist the longing to live abroad, 
choose hard yet commonplace work such as she would once have 
shrunk from, surely there was something more in this than a 
woman’s weakness? In old days she had been charming, but 
charming in spite of wilfulness and self-pleasing, now—he began 
to measure his own life by hers. It had been, he knew, free from 
what others would blame, and he had been a sufficiently good 
friend and kind acquaintance to carry his conscience comfortably 
about with him; but so far as turning his back upon anything 
harmless which he thought likely to conduce to his ease or 
pleasure, or depriving himself of a luxury for which he could 
honestly pay—the idea would not have entered his head. He 
could appreciate self-sacrifice in the larger matters of life and 
death—in martyrdoms or forlorn hopes, or such like; self-denial 
he was inclined to treat as something morbid or feminine, and he 
Would have liked gently to draw Norma out of hers. 
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But it was the first time in which he had ever contrasted their 
lives, and he certainly could not be sure that his was the most 
heroic figure. Looking round upon his first-class carriage, and 
all the comforts which he had taken some pains to enjoy alone— 
remembering his man in another carriage, and the many provisions 
that he should encounter no inconveniences which might be 
avoided—he began to wonder whether, after all, such padding of 
the roughnesses of life might not be even somewhat despicable. 
It was not, of course, that he would not have faced them had they 
been inevitable, faced them, and worse, with the unfailing pluck of 
his countrymen, but that he had got into the way of treating him- 
self as a being to whom was due whatever good things life could 
provide for him; whether he should take them or not had not 
ever been the question. Now he began to feel that to Norma 
they might look almost absurdly superfluous; that she might 
not improbably feel contempt for them, and some sensation of 
contempt awoke in his own mind with the thought. He pooh- 
poohed it, but it returned. 

One of his provisions had been to telegraph his expected arrival, 
and to desire that the dog-cart might meet him at the station. It 
was not there, and he was turning in his mind the other approach 
to his home, which was by means of the steamer which would 
presently go down the river, when he saw the dog-cart coming at 
w rapid pace towards him, driven by a young lady in whom he 
recognised his sister. She waved her whip in token of greeting, 
and pulled up the cob in very good style. 

“There!” she said, stretching out her hand without leaving 
the cart, “that wasn’t bad, considering the state of the roads— 
four miles in twenty-eight minutes. Uncle Tim offered to bet a 
pair of gloves I shouldn’t do it in the half-hour. You can put in 
your portmanteau, George, but if you have any more luggage it 
must come in the carrier’s cart.” 

Lawrence had a sudden remembrance that when he was a boy, 
and his sister a toddling little creature of three or four, she used 
10 go by the name of Miss Masterful. He laughed. 

“T have got a few other things, and Bailey shall take them on 
in a fly.” 

Nelly lifted her eyebrows. 

“As you like. But the other does just as well, and costs heaps 
less. Well, jump in.” 

“ Will you drive?” 

“Oh, I always drive,” she answered without hesitation. And 
the next minute they were spinning along towards the town. 





Is Stammeving Curadte ? 


Tr does not often occur that what has been a man’s misfortune 
during the greater part of his life should eventually result in 
benefits not only to himself but also to his fellow-creatures. The 
life of Mr. Beasley, the eminent authority on defects in speech, 
more particularly relating to stammering, is an exception to this 
rule. “ Physician, cure thyself,” would be a fitting title to a 
little book written by him on “Stammering: its Tre: tment,” 
wherein the author alludes to the fact of having cured himself 
of that malady after suffering for more than thirty years. This 
work may be read with great intcrest by all who seek knowledge 
of the subject, and will no doubt find its way and be a valuable 
addition to every library, where it will prove immeasurably 
useful as a book of reference. 

As a child, Mr. Beasley was remarkable tur his fluency of 
speech, but an attack of low fever left an impediment which, 
although only slight at first, gradually developed until, as a 
youth, “he had become a confirmed stammerer of the most in- 
veterate type, his scholastic training having been a painful and 
laborious task alike to his instructors and himself. In spite of 
every effort on the part of his parents, who spared no expense in 
procuring the best advice and treatinent which could be obtained, 
his case was pronounced hopeless and incurable, and in this 
pitiable condition he commenced life in the counting-house of his 
father—an ironmaster of South Staffordshire ; but the brilliant 
commercial prospects thus held out to him were never realised, 
but faded one by one before his inability to make himself intel- 
ligible{£ The spirit of determination and perseverance so heavily 
discounted in his industrial carcer enabled him to compete suc- 
cessfully with the first amateur sportsmen and athletes in trials 
of skill which required no talking, and in all manly sports 
he was considered one of the best men of his day. He will be 
remembered by old Volunteers as one of the earliest promoters of 
the movement, as one of the champion rifle shots in Lord Bury’s 
first English eight who competed successfully against Captain 
Ross's Scotch team for the Elcho Challer nge Shield at Wimbledon 
in the year 1862, and the victor in many ‘other competitions and 
athletic sports too numerous to be recorded here. It will not be 
supposed that a man of so much ability and force of character 
would leave anything untried to rid himself of so great a curse 
as his impediment had long been to him, 





Accident revealed to him what possibly he might never have noticed 
but that he had been for many years seckir: a cure; but accident it 
certainly was which pointed out to him the first grand principle that 
must be inculcated before a stammerer can find relief; but it was only 
by dint of many years of labour, study, and research that he discovered 
and perfected the system of treatment for the cure of stammering which 
has gained him the distinction of being the greatest living authority on 
the subject. Having completed his own cure, the student became the 
monitor, at first only as a philanthropist ; but so remarkable was the 
success attained in every individual case that he was led to adopt the 
cure of stammering as a profession. 

Mr. Beasley does not claim to be a worker of miracles, or to possess 
more power than any other minute observer could obtain; he only 
claims to be the sole founder of a system by which he has cured himself 
and others of a most distressful affliction, He says:—‘It is in a 
measure to the devotion to his profession and the fact of having been 
himself a stammerer for so many years, that his success with others is to 
be atttributed” ; but we suspect that not a little of this success is due 
to his genial disposition, for, although past fifty, he still joins in the 
out-door amusements of his pupils, thereby creating that confidence 
between instructor and instructed which is so essential in the treatment 
of this disorder. 

In addition to his physical qualifications, he possesses other accom- 
plishments not less useful in their nature, and, as a reader, is far from 
being a mean exponent of Shakespeare or Dickens. Few men could be 
found, supposing they had his knowledge, so well qualified for the work 
he isdoing. And thus the early misfortunes of the subject of this 
sketch have proved a boon to the community at large, and led to the 
establishment of two institutions for the reception of pupils for treat- 
ment and instruction; one at Green Bank College, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham, and one at Baron’s Court House, West Kensington, 
London, where young and old of both sexes who had thought their 
impediments were absolutely incurable, have had the power of perfect 
speech restored to them; and many whose lives might otherwise have 
been aimless and without ambition, have been enabled to enter the 
Church, the Army, the Navy, and medical professions, 

It would be difficult to find a more striking example of the efficacy of 
Mr. Beasley’s system than the founder himself, as will be well remem- 
bered by those who have had the privilege of hearing him lecture, or 
have read the flattering criticisms contained from time to time in the 
coluinns of our contemporaries.—ZJ//ustrated London News, Nov, 20th, 


1886. 
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TESTIMONIALS OF CASES TREATED. 


The following will speak of the success of Mr, Beasley’s system :< 


THE REV. CANON HUTCHINGS, Alderbury Vicarage, Salisbury, 
THE REV. CANON CAPEL, Abergavenny. 

THE REV. ALFRED PEACHE, The Firs, Hampstead, London, 
THE REV. R. BULLOCK, The Chaplain’s House, Wakefield, 

THE REV. RICHARD JONES, Vicar, Hall Green, near Birmingham, 
THE REV. W. W. POLEY, Brandon House, Brandon, Suffolk, 





